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Zoltan Grossman visited the Philippines in April-July of last year as a freelance 
journalist examining the growing movement against the Marcos dictatorship. Past 


articles have examined the anti-nuclear movement, and the situation at the U.S. 
Naval Base at Subic Bay. In the following article he visits the guerrillas of the New 
People’s Army (NPA) and the Moro Nationalist Liberation Front (MNLF). 
Presently President Aquino wants a ceasefire but fighting continues as heavy as 
ever. Her military commanders think Marcos was too lax on counterinsurgency, 
and would like to step up the war with the planned increase in U,S. military aid. 


CORDILLERA 


The battle-hardened guerrilla thinks of 
his next move. Deep within the forest, he is 
facing an opponent with nearly equal skill 
and determination as he. A precise but 
flexible strategy is absolutely essential; one 
false move on either one’s part can mean 
the end. The guerrilla has chosen to encir 
cle his opponent, flanking him now on 
both sides. He makes his move. His bishop 
takes a pawn. ‘‘Check.”’ 

These are the guerrillas of the New Peo- 
ple’s Army (NPA) of the Philippines, who 
between battles hone their military tactics 
on the chessboard. To them, the mock 
warfare between plastic rooks and pawns is 
more than a game. Pointing to the king, 
one laughs, ‘‘This is the dictator.’’ To 
make up for their relative weakness in 
firepower, the rebels say, they need to have 
superior brainpower. Indeed, if the NPA 
fighters fight half as well as many of them 
play chess, the regime of President Ferdi- 
nand Marcos is in serious trouble. 


Father Conrado Balweg--priest, member of 


Tinggian minority, and an NPA Commander 


--on in paired sie NPA bi ismne 


am spending a week i in the eescilla: zone, 
which extends throughout much of the 


AiR iie are Filipinos who resisted con- 
quest and cultural assimilation throughout 
the Spanish, American and Japanese col- 


-onial eras. Today they are fighting giant 
_ development projects funded by multina- 


tional corporations and agencies, and are 
being joined by the NPA, the armed wing 
of the Communist Party. of the Philippines 
(CPP). 

The Cordillera is not what comes to 
mind when one thinks of the tropics. Its 
cool—at night even cold—climate, dry 
ridges, pines and ferns remind an 
American more of the Black Hills in South 
Dakota than of mountains in Southeast 
Asia. Like the Black Hills, outsiders have 
long sought the Cordillera’s rich mineral 
deposits, forest reserves and hydroelectric 
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foreign cultural and religious iefhicenncds 
are strong, the indigenous peoples have 
fought to hold onto their basic tribal 
values. And this time, the Filipino ‘‘war- 
riors’’ are armed with M-16s. 

The Igorots are famed for their 
sophisticated system of rice terraces. Con- 
centrated in the valley of the Chico River, 


the terraces form enormous steps, each. 


anywhere from 5 to 60 feet high. An in- 
tricate irrigation network has been main- 
tained by hand, in some areas for over a 
millenium. Hiking on the terraces, one 
often comes across old women and men, 
smoking pipes as they tend the paddies. 
Along the Chico, it is as if a painter brush- 
ed the steep hillsides an unforgettable 
bright green. Without the sustenance of 
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Zoltan Grossman visited the Philippines in April-July of last year as a freelance 
journalist examining the growing movement against the Marcos dictatorship. Past 
articles have examined the anti-nuclear movement, and the situation at the U.S. 
Naval Base at Subic Bay. In the following article he visits the guerrillas of the New 
People’s Army (NPA) and the Moro Nationalist Liberation Front (MNLF). 
Presently President Aquino wants a ceasefire but fighting continues as heavy as 
ever. Her military commanders think Marcos was too lax on counterinsurgency, 
and would like to step up the war with the planned increase in U,S. military aid. 


ll. CORDILLERA: 


The battle-hardened guerrilla thinks of 
his next move. Deep within the forest, he is 
facing an opponent with nearly equal skill 
and determination as he. A precise but 
flexible strategy is absolutely essential; one 
false move on either one’s part can mean 
the end. The guerrilla has chosen to encir 
cle his opponent, flanking him now on 
both sides. He makes his move. His bishop 
takes a pawn. ‘‘Check.”’ 

These are the guerrillas of the New Peo- 
ple’s Army (NPA) of the Philippines, who 
between battles hone their military tactics 
on the chessboard. To them, the mock 
warfare between plastic rooks and pawns is 
more than a game. Pointing to the king, 
one laughs, ‘‘This is the dictator.’’ To 
make up for their relative weakness in 
firepower, the rebels say, they need to have 
superior brainpower. Indeed, if the NPA 
fighters fight half as well as many of them 
play chess, the regime of President Ferdi- 
nand Marcos is in serious trouble. 

I am in an NPA base camp high in the 
Cordillera Mountains of northern Luzon 
island, 275 kilometers north of Manila. I 


Father Conrado Balweg--priest, member of — 
Tinggian minority, and an NPA Commander 


--on patrol with NPA regulars. 
am spending a week in the guerrilla zone, 
which extends throughout much of the 
homeland of the Igorot tribal peoples. The 


Igorots, like the other ‘‘national 
minorities’? who make up 10% of the 
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population, are Filipinos who resisted con- 
quest and cultural assimilation throughout 
the Spanish, American and Japanese col- 


-onial eras. Today they are fighting giant 


development projects funded by multina- 
tional corporations and agencies, and are 
being joined by the NPA, the armed wing 
of the Communist Party. of the Philippines 
(CPP). 

The Cordillera is not what comes to 
mind when one thinks of the tropics. Its 


_ cool—at night even cold—climate, dry 


ridges, pines and ferns remind an 
American more of the Black Hills in South 
Dakota than of mountains in Southeast 
Asia. Like the Black Hills, outsiders have 
long sought the Cordillera’s rich mineral 
deposits, forest reserves and hydroelectric 
potential. However, unlike South Dakota, 
no ‘‘Custer’’ has successfully consolidated 
outside rule over these mountains. Though 


Traditional Igorot bird dance performed at peace pact ¢ lebration. 


foreign cultural and religious influences 
are strong, the indigenous peoples have 
fought to hold onto their basic tribal 
values. And this time, the Filipino ‘‘war- 
riors’’ are armed with M-16s. 

The Igorots are famed for their 
sophisticated system of rice terraces. Con- 
centrated in the valley of the Chico River, 
the terraces form enormous steps, each 
anywhere from 5 to 60 feet high. An in- 
tricate irrigation network has been main- 
tained by hand, in some areas for over a 
millenium. Hiking on the terraces, one 
often comes across old women and men, 
smoking pipes as they tend the paddies. 
Along the Chico, it is as if a painter brush- 
ed the steep hillsides an unforgettable 
bright green. Without the sustenance of 
the terraces, the Igorots would have to rely 
solely on their slash-and-burn agricultural 

continued on pg. 8 
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I am in an NPA base camp high in the 
Cordillera Mountains of northern Luzon 
island, 275 kilometers north of Manila. I 
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by David Spaner 

‘It’s nice to be in the People’s 
Republic of Vancouver. Home of 
the Wobblies. Home of 
Greenpeace. Canadian head- 
quarters of the Youth Interna- 
tional Party (Yippie!) during the 
Vietnam War years.”’ 

With that greeting to Van- 
couver, Abbie Hoffman kicked 
off another debate with his one- 
time compatriot Jerry Rubin. 

Shortly after they squared off, 
a woman sprinted on stage and 
tossed a pie in Rubin’s direction. 

‘Those tactics are the tactics of 
the past,’’ Rubin protested, as he 
brushed the pastry from his suit. 
‘*‘The last place this happened was 
Madison, Wisconsin.’’ 

Pie-throwers don’t target Hoff- 
man in places like Madison and 

continued on pg. 11 


homeland of the [gorot tribal peoples. The 
Igorots, like the other ‘‘national 
minorities’? who make up 10% of the 


potential. However, unlike South Dakota, 
no ‘‘Custer’’ has successfully consolidated 
outside rule over these mountains. Though 


President of the African National Congress (ANQ), the 
South African liberation movement, NELSON MANDELA 
has been imprisoned for over twenty years. The ANC, 
formed in 1912, is Africa’s oldest liberation movement. 
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NATIONAL WEEKS 
OF ANTI-APARTHEID 
ACTION SPARK 
SPRING CAMPUS | 
UPSURGE 


Protests against U.S. support for apartheid 
swept across the nation during Weeks of Anti- 
Apartheid from March 21—the anniversary of 
the 1960 Sharpeville Massacre in South 
Africa—through April 6—the anniversary of the 
execution of African National Congress freedom 
fighter Solomon Mahlangu. 

On fifteen campuses the dramatic construc- 
tion of shantytowns—symbolizing the living 
conditions of South African Blacks—provided a 
‘major focal point for action, as did the April 4 
National Divestment Protest Day com- 
memorating Martin Luther King during which 
many groups tied anti-apartheid action to 
struggles against racism in this country. In ad- 
dition, around the March 21 Sharpeville An- 
niversary there were successful efforts to link 
opposition to U.S. funding for UNITA in Angola 
and for the Contras in Nicaragua. In all anti- 
apartheid activities occurred on over 100 cam- 
puses in 35 states, and more than 300 pro- 
testers were arrested during the Weeks of 
Action. 

Like last year’s upsurge, the 1986 Weeks of 
Action have also helped to spark militant pro- 
test for divestment throughout April involving 
shantytown construction and hundreds more 
arrests. In addition, we have seen the campus 
anti-apartheid movement develop in important 
ways: 

First, there have been serious efforts to link 
the anti-apartheid movement to struggles 
against domestic racism: Second, there has 

continued on pg. 5 
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In their latest attempt to prop up the ail- 
ing dinosaur of the nuclear industry, the 
nuclear technocracy has revived a scheme 
from the innocent days of Atoms for 
Peace: the use of atomic radiation as a 
food preservative. Proponents are claiming 
that food irradiation is the wave of the 
future, a key to ending world hunger and 
destined to have as big an impact on the 
food industry as freezing or canning. 


‘Critics see food irradiation as a dangerous 


industry boondoggle to find a profitable 


_use for nuclear waste. In any event, the 


federal Food and Drug Administration has 
just OK’d its use on fresh produce and the 
infrastructure for the new food-irradiation 
industry is now in place. 
Med-Fly Madness Unleashes 
Nuclear Nightmare 


It is ironic that now, with the public’s tq a request from the Department of 


WF, C, Bs, Biz, thiamine and some building 


blocks of protein were all diminished. The 
final blow came in 1958 when the Food 
and Drug Administration decided that 
radiation must be considered a food ad- 
ditive, rather than a food. process. This 
meant that irradiated supermarket pro- 
ducts would have to be exhaustively tested. 

In the early 60s the FDA allowed the ir- 
radiation of potatoes and wheat, but the 
process was never widely used because the 
conventional preservation methods proved 
more economical. In 1963 irradiated bacon 
was briefly allowed by the FDA in response 


‘‘Here we are 
trying to get rid of 
CHEMICALS-- 

a four-letter word-- 
with RADIA TION-- 
another four-letter 
word. ”’ 


with the pesticide malathion. To keep the 
med-fly from spreading beyond the in- 
fested area, transported fruit was 
fumigated with the highly toxic ethylene 
dibromide (EDB). Truckers were reluctant 
to handle EDB-treated shipments and 
agribusiness began eyeing irradiation as an 
alternative. After nearly twenty years, the 
idea was being taken seriously again. 

In 1984, as evidence linking EDB to 
cancer began to mount, the Environmental 
Protection Agency started to restrict its 
use. Simultaneously the FDA began work 
on new regulations that would allow food 
irradiation. In February 1984, in response 
to the lobbying of the McCormick spice 
company, the FDA allowed the irradiation 
of dried spices up to 30 kiloGray. (1 
kilogray equals 100,000 rads. 10,000 rads is 
well more than enough to kill a person.) 
Anticipating an eventual OK for irradia- 
tion of fruits and vegetables, a San Jose- 
based firm, Emergent Technologies, 
launched plans to build 20 irradiation 
plants throughout California over the next 
decade. Said Emergent Technologies presi- 
dent Neil Nielson: ‘‘It’s going to have as 
big an impact on the food industry as 
fréezing had, perhaps as big an impact as 
canning had.’’ But more cautious voices 
were already anticipating a public relations 
problem. Said Robert Steeves, deputy 
director of the U.S. Office of Consumer 
Affairs: ‘*There is no question that it will 
be a good thing for the consumer. But the 
public isn’t going to understand that im- 
mediately. There will be a need for educa- 
tion, like in the case of the microwave 
oven.”’ 

1984 also saw the inception of the Coali- 
tion for Food Irradiation, a lobbying 
group made up of over thirty companies 
and organizations including the National 
Food Processors Association, Campbell 
Soup, Ralston-Purina, General Foods and 
the National Pork Producers’ Council. 

In July 1985, the FDA approved the use 
of up to one kiloGray to destroy the 
trichinosis parasite in pork. Radiation 
Technology, a firm based in Rockaway, 
New Jersey, anticipated leading ‘‘one of 
the largest growth industries in the history 
of this nation.”” 


NUCLEAR 
FREE 
AMERICA 
CALLS 
BOYCOTT 


Nuclear Free America is calling for a 
nationwide boycott of Morton-Thiokol as 
part of its broader campaign against the 
top 50 nuclear weapons contractors. The 
campaign is increasing public awareness of 
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consumer links to the nuclear arms race 
and providing citizens with specific ways 
of taking action against nuclear weapons 
contractors. 

Morton-Thiokol was selected as the 
initial target because, although the com- 
pany is well-known for its salt (and as the 
folks who didn’t want to launch the ill- 
fated Space Shuttle), few people are aware 
of its key role in the nuclear arms race. The 
company, which received over $318 million 
in war contracts last year, makes solid 
rocket boosters for every strategic nuclear 
missle in the U.S. arsenal, as well as pro- 
pulsion systems for many ‘‘conventional’’ 
weapons systems. 

MORE INFO: NFA, 325 East 25th St., 
Baltimore, MD 21218. (301) 235-3575. 
Nuclear Free America is also an interna- 
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by Bill Weinberg 


In their latest attempt to prop up the ail- 
ing dinosaur of the nuclear -industry, the 
nuclear technocracy has revived a scheme 
from the innocent days of Atoms for 
Peace: the use of atomic radiation as a 
food preservative. Proponents are claiming 
that food irradiation is the wave of the 
future, a key to ending world hunger and 
destined to have as big an impact on the 
food industry as freezing or canning. 
‘Critics see food irradiation as a dangerous 
industry boondoggle to find a profitable 
_use for nuclear waste. In any event, the 
federal Food and Drug Administration has 
just OK’d its use on fresh produce and the 
infrastructure for the new food-irradiation 
industry is now in place. 

Med-Fly Madness Unleashes 
Nuclear Nightmare 

It is ironic that now, with the public’s 
' awareness of the dangers of nuclear 
technology at a peak, the nuclear industry 
has succeeded in bringing back a 
technology that was scrapped as unsafe 
and unworkable more than a generation 
ago. Food irradiation was first pioneered 
by the Army after World War II, in the 
search for peaceful uses of the atom and 
indestructible K-ration. The Army enlisted 
the co-operation of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology at Natick Research 
Laboratories, where it was ultimately 
determined that although the process did 
not actually render the food radioactive, it 
did seriously deplete both flavor and nutri- 
tional value. Irradiated meat reportedly 
tasted like ‘‘wet dog’’ and vitamins A, E, 
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blocks of protein were all diminished. The 
final blow came in 1958 when the Food 
and Drug Administration decided that 
radiation must be considered a food ad- 
ditive, rather than a food: process. This 
meant that irradiated supermarket pro- 
ducts would have to be exhaustively tested. 

In the early 60s the FDA allowed the ir- 
radiation of potatoes and wheat, but the 
process was never widely used because the 
conventional preservation methods proved 
more economical. In 1963 irradiated bacon 
was briefly allowed by the FDA in response 


‘‘Here we are 
trying to get rid of 
CHEMICALS-- 

a four-letter word-- 
with RADIA TION-- 
another four-letter 
word.”’ 


to a request from the Department of 
Defense. However, the approval was 
rescinded five years later, as the FDA 
discovered ‘‘deficiencies’’ in the Army 
research data that had declared the process 
safe. For years thereafter, food irradiation 
was used only in food for astronauts on 
space flights and cancer patients at a 
research center in Seattle. 

Then in 1982, a pestilential menace 
struck California’s central valley, some of 
the most important agricultural land in 
America—the dreaded Mediterranean 
Fruit-fly, or Med-fly. Finally capitulating 
to pressure from agribusiness, Governor 
Jerry Brown had the state blanket-sprayed 
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Kilogray equals 100,000 rads. 10,000 rads Is 
well more than enough to kill a person.) 
Anticipating an eventual OK for irradia- 
tion of fruits and vegetables, a San Jose- 
based firm, Emergent Technologies, 
launched plans to build 20 irradiation 
plants throughout California over the next 
decade. Said Emergent Technologies presi- 
dent Neil Nielson: ‘‘It’s going to have as 
big an impact on the food industry as 
fréezing had, perhaps as big an impact as 
canning had.”’ But more cautious voices 
were already anticipating a public relations 
problem. Said Robert Steeves, deputy 
director of the U.S. Office of Consumer 
Affairs: ‘“There is no question that it will 
be a good thing for the consumer. But the 
public isn’t going to understand that im- 
mediately. There will be a need for educa- 
tion, like in the case of the microwave 
oven.”” 

1984 also saw the inception of the Coali- 
tion for Food Irradiation, a lobbying 
group made up of over thirty companies 
and organizations including the National 
Food Processors Association, Campbell 
Soup, Ralston-Purina, General Foods and 
the National Pork Producers’ Council. 

In July 1985, the FDA approved the use 
of up to one kiloGray to destroy the 
trichinosis parasite in pork. Radiation 
Technology, a firm based in Rockaway, 
New Jersey, anticipated leading ‘‘one of 
the largest growth industries in the history 
of this nation.”’ 

“**I expect that within two years we will 
have FDA approval for the irradiation of 
all foods,’’ said Radiation Technology 
spokesperson Martin Welt in an interview 
in Popular Science. ‘‘We currently ir- 
radiate hundreds of thousands of pounds 
of frozen shrimp, frog legs and 
refrigerated fish fillets for shipment to 
Europe. But we’re set up so that when 
we’re finished with one product we can 
easily switch to another, whether it’s 
spices, turkeys or medical supplies.”’ 

Star Wars in Your Supermarket? 

Others, like John Gofman, a professor 
of medical physics at the University of 
California at Berkeley, claim that the 
FDA’s approval of irradiation is ‘‘pure 
hype and baloney.’’ He claims that none of 
the necessary exhaustive studies have been 
done to determine how irradiation changes 
the chemical structure of food. Still others, 
like Manuel Lagunas-Solar, a radiation 
chemist from the University of California 
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nationwide boycott of Morton-Thiokol as 
part of its broader campaign against the 
top 50 nuclear weapons contractors. The 
campaign is increasing public awareness of 


consumer links to the nuclear arms race 
and providing citizens with specific ways 
of taking action against nuclear weapons 
contractors. 

Morton-Thiokol was selected as the 
initial target because, although the com- 
pany is well-known for its salt (and as the 
folks who didn’t want to launch the ill- 
fated Space Shuttle), few people are aware 
of its key role in the nuclear arms race. The 
company, which received over $318 million 
in war contracts last year, makes solid 
rocket boosters for every strategic nuclear 
missle in the U.S. arsenal, as well as pro- 
pulsion systems for many ‘‘conventional’’ 
weapons systems. 

MORE INFO: NFA, 325 East 25th St., 
Baltimore, MD 21218. (301) 235-3575. 
Nuclear Free America is also an interna- 
tional clearinghouse for the nuclear free 
zone movement, which has over 3,000 
zones in 17 countries. The SALT 
BOYCOTT includes Morton Salt, and 
some store brands made by Morton 
(Acme, A&P, Grand Union, IGA, Red ’n 
White, Stop ’N Shop). Morton is the 
largest salt producer in the world, with 
subsidiaries in 24 countries, including 
South Africa. 
reprinted from DIALOGUE, 916 Euterpe St., 
New Orleans, LA 70130 
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- awareness of the dangers of nuclear 
technology at a peak, the nuclear industry 
has succeeded in bringing back a 
technology that was scrapped as unsafe 
and unworkable more than a generation 
ago. Food irradiation was first pioneered 
by the Army after World War II, in the 
search for peaceful uses of the atom and 
indestructible K-ration. The Army enlisted 
the co-operation of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology at Natick Research 
Laboratories, where it was ultimately 
determined that although the process did 
not actually render the food radioactive, it 
did seriously deplete both flavor and nutri- 
tional value. Irradiated meat reportedly 
tasted like ‘‘wet dog’’ and vitamins A, E, 


Defense. However, the approval was 
rescinded five years later, as the FDA 
discovered ‘‘deficiencies’’ in the Army 
research data that had declared the process 
safe. For years thereafter, food irradiation 
was used only in food for astronauts on 
space flights and cancer patients at a 
research center in Seattle. 

Then in 1982, a pestilential menace 
struck California’s central valley, some of 
the most important agricultural land in 
America—the dreaded Mediterranean 
Fruit-fly, or Med-fly. Finally capitulating 
to pressure from agribusiness, Governor 
Jerry Brown had the state blanket-sprayed 
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Of the nine major long distance ser- 
vices, all but three are involved in the 
manufacturing of weapons systems. 


Research by Nuclear Free America. 


—reprinted from Money Matters 


Here they are in 
alphabetical order: 


Allnet. No defense 
contracts. 


AT&T. Makes communications equip- : 


ment for the Poseidon and Nike-Hercules 
missiles and operates the Sandia nucle- 
ar weapons lab in Albuquerque. 


GTE (Sprint). Makes components for 
the MX, Minuteman and cruise missiles. 


ITT. Over $1 billion in defense contracts. 


MCI. Until now an independent com- 
pany with no weapons work. Plans to 
merge with SBS Skyline, owned by 
IBM, the 18th largest defense contractor. 


National Home-WATS. An indepen- 
dent company with no military contracts. 


SBS Skyline. Owned by IBM. 
US. Telecom. Merging with GTE Sprint. 


Western Union. Some military contracts, 
but not in weapons. 


“I expect that within two years we will 
have FDA approval for the irradiation of 
all foods,”’ said Radiation Technology 
spokesperson Martin Welt in an interview 
in Popular Science. ‘‘We currently ir- 
radiate hundreds of thousands of pounds 
of frozen shrimp, frog legs and 
refrigerated fish fillets for shipment to 
Europe. But we’re set up so that when 
we’re finished with one product we can 
easily switch to another, whether it’s 
spices, turkeys or medical supplies.”’ 

Star Wars in Your Supermarket? 

Others, like John Gofman, a professor 
of medical physics at the University of 
California at Berkeley, claim that the 
FDA’s approval of irradiation is ‘‘pure 
hype and baloney.’’ He claims that none of 
the necessary exhaustive studies have been 
done to determine how irradiation changes 
the chemical structure of food. Still others, 
like Manuel Lagunas-Solar, a radiation 
chemist from the University of California 
at Davis, are eyeing the research at Liver- 
more National Laboratory as a key to 
bypassing the problems of food irradia- 
tion. Livermore, which works closely with 
U.C. Berkeley, is the nation’s foremost 
nuclear weapons lab and is now developing 
the ‘‘third generation’? of nuclear 
weapons—the particle beams and anti- 
missle lasers which President Reagan envi- 
sioned in his historic ‘‘Star Wars’’ speech 
of 1983. Lagunas-Solar believes that Liver- 
|more’s new Linear Induction Electron Ac- 
celerator can be scaled down to knock 
med-flies and micro-organisms off meat 
and produce instead of incoming Soviet 


. warheads out of the sky. But Lagunas- 


Solar acknowledges the irony inherent in 
the research: ‘‘Here we are trying to get rid 
of chemicals—a four-letter word—with 
radiation—another four-letter word.”” 
However, with the x-ray lasers and other 
Star Wars technology still in the research- 
and-development phase, the FDA and the 
embryonic industry are charging ahead 
with plain old ionizing atomic radiation. In 
April of 1986, final clearance was granted 


continued on pg. 20 
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zone movement, which has over 3,000 


zones in 17 countries. The SALT 
BOYCOTT includes Morton Salt, and 
some store brands made by Morton 
(Acme, A&P, Grand Union, IGA, Red ’n 
White, Stop ’N Shop). Morton is the 
largest salt producer in the world, with 
subsidiaries in 24 countries, including 
South Africa. 

reprinted from DIALOGUE, 916 Euterpe St., 
New Orleans, LA 70130 
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An Appeal for New Zealan 


by Byran Bence, Campaign Liaison, 
GREENPEACE USA, NYC office 


New Zealand has long been a leader in 
the movement to curb the nuclear arms 
race. Since 1972, the government of New 
Zealand has urged the world’s nuclear 
powers to conclude a Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty and abide by the provisions of 
the Non-proliferation Treaty. In addition, 
New Zealand has consistently opposed the 
nuclearization of the South Pacific, in par- 
ticular, the French nuclear testing program 
at Mururoa Atoll. 

Today, New Zealand’s anti-nuclear 
policy is in conflict with U.S. global 
military interests. This conflict stems from 
differing perceptions of the security re- 
quirements for the South Pacific region. 
From New Zealand’s perspective, nuclear 
weapons are not needed to defend their 
country. Strategically, New Zealand does 
not want to see the South Pacific become a 
Super-Power battleground. Furthermore, 
they do not wish to be ‘‘morally’’ com- 
plicit in a global nuclear arms race. 

In a September 1984 speech before the 
Foreign Policy Association, Prime 
Minister David Lange attempted to 
smooth the ruffled feathers of U.S. 
military and political leaders. He said: 


“‘We are not about to turn our backs on 
longstanding friendships because of our 
nuclear policies...Our policies are not 
anti-alliance, they are anti-nuclear. 

Mr. Lange’s words have done little to 
placate military hardliners who contend 
that New Zealand’s anti-nuclear stance 


- undermines Western security interests. At 


U.S.S. Buchanan, relations between the 
long-time allies have been strained. 

Recently, the U.S. has. been re- 
evaluating New Zealand’s status in the 
ANZUS partnership. Critics of New 
Zealand’s position have suggested that the 
1951 ANZUS Treay between Austrailia, 
New Zealand and the United States should 
be scrapped in favor of a bilateral agree- 
ment between the U.S. and Austrailia. 
However, unlike NATO, ANZUS does not 
have a unified military command structure 
nor a standing military force. More-over, it 
has never been an alliance dependent on a 
nuclear deterrant. 

To suggest that New Zealand is no 
longer a worthy friend of the U.S. is to ig- 
nore the common experience of these 
countries in world affairs. New Zealand, 


‘we should remember, fought with us in 


both World Wars, Korea and Vietnam. 
Recent U.S. pressure to change New 
Zealand’s nuclear transit policy detracts 
from the positive role New Zealand has 
played in ensuring the stability and pros- 
perity of the South Pacific region. This 


role, as leader of South Pacific 


democracies, directly serves the United 
States’ interests. Since the end of World 
War II, the Soviet Union has been virtually 
absent from the region. 

The time to speak up for New Zealand is 
now. A small country in both area and 
population, New Zealand relies on interna- 
tional trade to support its economy. In the 
U.S. Greenpeace urges people to buy New 
Zealand products in the spirit of friendship 
and solidarity. Among the products which 
can be purchased here are: 


O 
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7 |HELP N.E.S.7. BRING NEW LIFE 
~ TO CHALATENANGO— 


Slumber Wool 
Bloomingdales 
Carpet—Macy’s, Emporium, Breuner’s 
Granny Smith/Gala Apples—Safeway, 
Lucky, Raley’s 

Kiwi fruit—at most grocery stores 
(when in season) : 


mattress pads— 


enough tools and farm equipment for an entire village. 


AND ALL OF EL SALVADOR 


THESE CHILDREN 


fled their village in 


* when army bombers 
destroyed their homes, 


i@ they and their families 
are returning to rebuild 
their lives— 


AND YOU CAN 
as HELP THEM. 


N-ES:T 


NEW EL SALVADOR TODAY 


2718 Telegraph Avenue 
Suite 201 
Berkeley, CA 94705 


$15 will buy one hand plow. $25 will provide one month’s 
supply of vitamins for 150 children. $35 will plant one half acre 
of beans. $50 will pay for enough medicine to treat 30 people 
for malaria. $100 will plant an acre of corn. $1000 will provide 
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and Growers, Ltd. brochure. 
213-933-1645. 

Greenpeace also urges U.S. citizens to 
write letters of support for New Zealand’s 
anti-nuclear policy. These letters should be 
sent to Prime Minister Lange and Presi- 


dent Reagan. 


Chalatenango, El Salvador, 


fields and livestock. Now 


-New Zealand has consistently opposed the 


nuclearization of the South Pacific, in par- 
ticular, the French nuclear testing program 
at Mururoa Atoll. 

Today, New Zealand’s anti-nuclear 
policy is in conflict with U.S. global 
military interests. This conflict stems from 
differing perceptions of the security re- 
quirements for the South Pacific region. 
From New Zealand’s perspective, nuclear 
weapons are not needed to defend their 
country. Strategically, New Zealand does 
not want to see the South Pacific become a 
Super-Power battleground. Furthermore, 
they do not wish to be ‘‘morally’’ com- 
plicit in a global nuclear arms race. 

In a September 1984 speech before the 
Foreign Policy Association, Prime 
Minister David Lange attempted to 
smooth the ruffled feathers of U.S. 
military and political leaders. He said: 


‘We are not about to turn our backs on 
longstanding friendships because of our 
nuclear policies...Our policies are not 
anti-alliance, they are anti-nuclear. 

Mr. Lange’s words have done little to 
placate military hardliners who contend 
that New Zealand’s anti-nuclear stance 


‘undermines Western security interests. At 


the heart of the dispute between long-time 
allies is New Zealand’s nuclear transit 
policy which forbids port visits by nuclear- 
powered and/or nuclear armed ships. The 
U.S. has a policy of neither confirming nor 
denying the presence of nuclear weapons 
on its ships. Since February 1985, when 
New Zealand refused a port call by the 


However, unlike NATO, ANZUS does not 
have a unified military command structure 
nor a standing military force. More-over, it 
has never been an alliance dependent on a 
nuclear deterrant. 

To suggest that New Zealand is no 
longer a worthy friend of the U.S. is to ig- 
nore the common experience of these 
countries in world affairs. New Zealand, 


‘we should remember, fought with us in 


both World Wars, Korea and Vietnam. 
Recent U.S. pressure to change New 
Zealand’s nuclear transit policy detracts 
from the positive role New Zealand has 
played in ensuring the stability and pros- 
perity of the South Pacific region. This 


role, as leader of South Pacific 


democracies, directly serves the United 
States’ interests. Since the end of World 
War II, the Soviet Union has been virtually 
absent from the region. 

The time to speak up for New Zealand is 
now. A small country in both area and 
population, New Zealand relies on interna- 
tional trade to support its economy. In the 
U.S. Greenpeace urges people to buy New 
Zealand products in the spirit of friendship 
and solidarity. Among the products which 


can be purchased here are: 


Wool—Monarch Trading, Ltd., 


1-8000-367-6002 


destroyed their homes, 


they and their families 
are returning to rebuild 
their lives— 


AND YOU CAN 
‘HELP THEM. 


N-ES:T 


NEW EL SALVADOR TODAY 


2718 Telegraph Avenue 
Suite 201 
Berkeley, CA 94705 
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$15 will buy one ‘hand plow. $25 will provide one month’s 


supply of vitamins for 150 children. $35 will plant one half acre 
of beans. $50 will pay for enough medicine to treat 30 people 
for malaria. $100 will plant an acre of corn. $1000 will provide 


enough tools and farm equipment for an entire village. 


Slumber Wool 
Bloomingdales 
Carpet—Macy’s, Emporium, Breuner’s 
Granny Smith/Gala Apples—Safeway, 
Lucky, Raley’s 
Kiwi fruit—at most grocery stores 
(when in season) 
Beer—Steinlager 
Wine—Safeway, Liquor Barn 
Crackers—Aulsebrooks 
Blackberries, Strawberries, Blue- 
berries—A&P, Stop & Shop, Purity 
Supreme 

One may find an availability chart of 
New Zealand products through Turners 


mattress pads— 


and Growers, Ltd. brochure. 
213-933-1645. 

Greenpeace also urges U.S. citizens to 
write letters of support for New Zealand’s 
anti-nuclear policy. These letters should be 
sent to Prime Minister Lange and Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

Rt. Hon. David Lange 
Parliment House 

Private Bag 

Wellington, New Zealand 
Hon. Ronald W. Reagan 
The White House 

1600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20500 
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the heart of the dispute between long-time | 


allies is New Zealand’s nuclear transit 
policy which forbids port visits by nuclear- 
powered and/or nuclear armed ships. The 
U.S. has a policy of neither confirming nor 
denying the presence of nuclear weapons 
on its ships. Since February 1985, when 
New Zealand refused a port call by the 


Wool—Monarch Trading, Ltd., 


1-8000-367-6002 
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Wine—Safeway, Liquor Barn 
Crackers—Aulsebrooks 
Blackberries, Strawberries, 
berries—A&P, Stop & Shop, 
Supreme 

One may find an availability chart of 
New Zealand products through Turners 


Blue- 
Purity 


Rt. Hon. David Lange | 
Parliment House 

Private Bag 

Wellington, New Zealand 
Hon. Ronald W. Reagan 
The White House 

1600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20500 
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The International Indian Treaty Council 
held its Eleventh Annual Conference at Big 
Mountain, Arizona, June 2-8, 1986. The 
IITC is a Non-Governmental Organization 
(NGO) that provides a voice in the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights for 
99 traditional indigenous nations. 

The agenda of the conference touched 
on meany topics including land and water 
rights, indian youth, the Grand Canal, 
political prisoners, Columbia fishing 
rights, Big Mountain and_ ethnocide- 
genocide. Delegates arrived throughout the 
week from several nations. 

BIG MOUNTAIN UPDATE 

Tuesdays discussions were devoted to 
Big Mountain. The Flagstaff legal team 
fielded questions from traditional Hopi 
and Dineh. Some Dineh are dubious of 
white lawyers representing them. The Big 
Mountain Legal Defence/Offence Com- 
mittee (BMLDOC), was formed by the 
Elders and remains true to their collective 


direction. People were mainly concerned 
about the Repeal Bill, promised but 
undelivered. Lee Phillips and Lou Gerwitz 
responded that they need the absolute 
consent of all the traditional Dineh and 
Hopi on the land as to the wording and 
substance of the bill before it can be 
introduced. It is a long process of taking 


the bill to each camp and reworking it so- 


that it still makes legal sense and conveys 
the intent of the people. Ron Dellums and 
Mickey Leland have agreed to sponsor the 
bill when completed. 

Support: for Future Generations (POB 
22134, Flagstaff, AZ 86001), with 
BMLDOC is filing a Freedom of Religion 
Act suit with attorney Bruce Ellison (Black 
Hills). The class action suit challenges the 
constitutionality of relocation as a 
violation of religous freedom under the 
First Amendment. It defines the land as 
sacred alter to the Hopi and Dineh 
religions. The suit would restrain any forc- 


ed relocation attempt by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

Two moritorium bills have been 
introduced. Richardson and Cranston 
have both called a moritorium pending 
investigation. BMLDOC supports 


by Jim Mangis 


THE HOPI-NAVAJO LAND RESET- 
TLEMENT ACT (Federal Public Law 
93-531) NEEDS REPEALING before the 
Navajo people are forced from their home 
at Big Mountain. 

In an area of northeastern Arizona 
known as Big Mountain, over 10,000 
American Indians are faced with the threat 
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Big Mountain 


Cranston’s initiative. An Appropriations 
Bill that allows further federal funding for 
relocation must be passed by October Ist. 
Efforts to halt this bill are being directed at 
Sidney Yates (2234 Rayburn House Office 
Building, Wash. DC 20515). 
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of forcible eviction from land they have 
occupied for generations. They stand in 
the way of progress in the form of several 
giant energy companies who want to strip 
mine the area of its natural resources. 
The Big Mountain area has been oc- 
cupied harmoniously by the Hopi and 
Navajo people for hundreds of years. But 
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xm” “And the Greens are facing elections 
» crucial to both these factions. Elec- 
tions in Bavaria in September will 
~*~ probably get the Greens into that 
*state’s legislature for the first time, 
and will provide an indication of 
©.0w much support has been won 
from the rural population of the Up- 
per Palatinate region of the state, 
where the nuke is being built. Even 
more important is the vote in Lower 
Saxony in June, where the Greens 
might be in a position to give the 
Social Democrats (SPD) the 
legislative majority they would need 
to run the state. If the conservative 


diy, tbe F dy pase’ 
ZY/ For years, the “Teft has been involved 
in the campaign against NATO 
membership, and the more leftist 
Greens had hoped to establish 
themselves as a viable force by mak- 
ing a strong contribution to that 
campaign. The March vote by the 
Spanish people to ratify membership 


brief visit to western Europe in ve 
March found a Green movement ex- @ 
periencing successes and setbacks, 
growth and stagnation, unity and 
factionalism. There remains the dif- 
ference in perspective as to what 
Green politics means, as well as how 
Greens should relate to the 
“‘established’’ political forces -- par- 
ticularly the Social Democrats. And 
while the Greens are to some extent 


» Even worse was the situation in 
~ France and Spain. In Paris, the mor- 
ning after the March election that not only was a defeat for the left; 

swept the conservatives back into the Greens, too, had shown 
establishing themselves as the pro- power, it was impossible to get a themselves to be a marginal and in- 
gressive alternative to the political Green on the phone, and they re- significant force during the cam- <@ were ousted there by combined SPD- 
establishment on the left, there is mained out of commission for the <:paign, and now have little credibility: 4 ™Green majority, they would also lose 
another -- fast growing: -- alternative | rest of the week. The French Greens they weren’t there when people need- control of the Federal Council, the 
on the fascist right as well. had suffered a crushing blow, the : gupper house of the national parlia- 
fruits of years of factionalism, the ment, which is elected by the state 
idecline of their movement base, and ™ legislatures. This would stymie 
“their inability to unite with the non- Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s legislative 
dogmatic left, which has been mak- ‘wipropram for the rest of the year, un- 
On the electoral scene, the Greens Ng Overtures troward them. The til new national elections are held in 
faced major tests in at least 4 coun- {1.7% of the vote they got was a drop W january. Realos hope to implement a 
tries during the first part of the year. from the 3.5 % achieved even in the second ‘‘red-green coalition’’ there to 
Their only real success came in West [4 European elections. The setback was support their political concept. All 
Germany, their stronghold, where particularly painful because France these elections are in a sense a 
they won a respectable 7.5% in a had introduced 2 electoral innova- preview to the national elections, 
state-wide string of local elections in & tions which should have fitted the where the Greens will face the crucial 
the northern state of Schleswig- g Greens like a glove. For one thing, a ‘test of retaining their seats in the 
Holstein. The state was the last to system of proportional representation)” Bonn parliament. Also, a ‘“‘red- 
hold local votes since the Greens to see Pa pis like Ree 966) oriented dewand building an lier. green’’ majority is certainly not out 
became a major force on the local Oh SACRO eee see ee native: "The antileltexchiianiian Of ‘pot the question there either. 
; level in the early ’80s, and the suc- parties to gain seats on the basis of the lutlisca Barone and Brak On ‘the Bmosena iecceiirest 
cess means the radicals are now pre- their percentage of the vote. At least € southern European a : 
Greens, or the factionalism of the politics seems to be somewhat stag 


sent in all but a very few city/county i” the large departments -- Paris, the D : ‘ ! 
‘ s utch, have no viable future. The nant. The main structures at that 
© Mouth of the Rhone, etc., Green vic We fon bitin ithe thecnes 
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These developments indicate a con- 
,tinuing trend in European Green 
‘politics: The Greens’ future is one of 
;unity of as broad a spectrum of anti- 
‘capitalist politics as possible, based 
On grass-roots democracy and 
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Elsewhere, the news was not good. 
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another -- fast growing. -- alternative. . rest of the week. The French Greens 
on the fascist right as well. rene SUlseked Riese eens anos tne 
fruits of years of factionalism, the 

decline of their movement base, and 
; étheir inability to unite with the non- 
i dogmatic left, which has been mak- 

On the electoral scene, the Greens ™ ing Overtures troward them. The 
faced major tests in at least 4 coun- {@!-7% of the vote they got was a drop 
tries during the first part of the year.j4 {tom the 3.5% achieved even in the 
Their only real success came in West gq European elections. The setback was 
Germany, their stronghold, where particularly painful because France 
they won a respectable 7.5% in a had introduced 2 electoral innova- 
state-wide string of local elections in ® tions which should have fitted the 
the northern state of Schleswig- Greens like a glove. For one thing, a 
Holstein. The state was the last to system of proportional representation 
hold local votes since the Greens was adopted which, like in Germany 
became a major force on the local and Holland, would permit small 
level in the early ’80s, and the suc- parties to gain seats on the basis of 
cess means the radicals are now pre- their percentage of the vote. At least 
sent in all but a very few city/countygg i the large departments -- Paris, the 
councils throughout the country, as__jMouth of the Rhone, etc., Green vic- 
well as in most significant lower-levelfm tries should have been a possibility. 
(town, ward, etc.) councils. The suc- pi/50, France was, for the first time, 
cess also indicates that the party is ™Clecting regional legislatures, similar 
making a comeback after its defeats . t© German state legislatures, and 
in several state-legislative elections a © based to some extent on the tradi- 
year ago, and should do well in 3 "tional provinces of France. These are 
more state elections coming up this Cultural entities to which people 
year. relate, and Greens should have been 

able to mobilize their support (if they 

had any) to win seats on these new 

‘bodies. In fact, they won only one 

seat in Lower Normandy -- near the ywentic 
be Hague nuclear reprocessing plant 

-- and two in Alsace, a Germanic 

region in northeastern France where 

the influence of the German Greens 

is a factor, and where there is a 

province-wide network of grass-roots 

environmental activists. The message 

to Greens is clear: How the electoral 

deck may or may not be stacked by 

the existing political process is less 

important than the mass, movement 

base which Greens in Parliament are 

supposed to represent. The Spanish 
yh eee too, illustrates this his point, Seis 
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In the Netherlands, the Green move- 
ment is split into a leftist and an 
anti-leftist wing, with the former 
consisting of 3 existing parties -- the 
communists, the radicals and the 
pacifists -- who have long been in na- 
tional and local parliaments. They 
united for the purposes of the 1984 
European elections to win 2 seats in 
the continental parliament, but each 
also has an anti-Green, anti-unity 
faction, so that they have not been 
able to achieve the dynamic growth 
that would be possible for a truly 
united Green party/movement. In 
addition, there is an anti-left Green 
party; it, too, has not done well, 
winning only a few seats in a handful"; 
of towns, while the three 

“‘small-lefi ”? narties lost a lot of 
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berpeuays by a coalition of the SPD 
"and the Greens, gives the Realos a 


ing a strong contribution to that 
campaign. The March vote by the 
Spanish people to ratify membership 
not only was a defeat for the left; 
the Greens, too, had shown 
themselves to be a marginal and in- 
significant force during the cam- 
paign, and now have little credibility: # 
they weren’t there when people need- 
d them. 


more important is the vote in Lower 
mSaxony in June, where the Greens — 
mmight be in a position to give the 
Social Democrats (SPD) the 
legislative majority they would need 
to run the state. If the conservative 
were ousted there by combined SPD- 
Green majority, they would also lose 
control of the Federal Council, the 
upper house of the national parlia- 
ment, which is elected by the state 
pe epsiatures. This would stymie 
we Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s legislative 
@iprogram for the rest of the year, un- 
a! new national elections are held in 

* January. Realos hope to implement a 
second ‘‘red-green coalition’’ there to 
support their political concept. All 
these elections are in a sense a 
preview to the national elections, 
where the Greens will face the crucial 
‘test of retaining their seats in the 
Bonn parliament. Also, a ‘‘red- 
green’”’ majority is certainly not out 
‘pot the question there either. 


On the European level, Green 
politics seems to be somewhat stag- 


These developments indicate a con- 
,tinuing trend in European Green 
é politics: The Greens’ future is one of 
nity of as broad a spectrum of anti- 
“capitalist politics as possible, based 
-on grass-roots democracy and 
oriented toward building an alter- 
native. The anti-left exclusionism of 
the southern European and British 
Greens, or the factionalism of the 
Dutch, have no viable future. The nant. The main structures at that 
West Germans, in spite of their pro- level are the Green caucus within the 
blems, have made the model work to § European Parliament, which is 
some extent. They have also avoided bY "frustrated by the lack of power in 
the overly decentralized politics of ‘that parliament, and the “‘Green 
Green movements in such countries -Coordination,”’ a Brussels-based 
as Austria, Switzerland and Finland, g@§clearinghouse run mostly by the 
where relatively successful parties are ®™ Belgian Green parties (there are 2, in 
often plagued by lack of national ,C the French- and Dutch-speaking 
coordination... regions of the country, respectively). 
A Wey. \a MA “Dirk Jansens, former secretary of the 
The overriding F problem i in West Ger- PPIecordination, told me he thought 
many is the split between the radical that the grouping is having trouble 
O<<Fundi’? and moderate ‘‘Realo”’ fac- NA et international projects going. 
\ 


tions, which most often emerges in A peace movement related initiative 
is planned, but the most important 
chance of reviving the international- 
level coordination is the next Euro- 
pean elections to be held in 1989. 
Hence, Green Euro-politics appears 
itself together sufficiently to avoid a to be stuck without a continent-wide 
repeat of that. Each faction hasa "issue to mobilize around, and can 
major ‘‘prestige’’ project going at _**““only look forward to electoral self- 
present. The appointment of a pro- gratification. Euro-politics, and even, 
minent Realo, Frankfurt ‘‘Sponti’’ in cases like France, national politics 
leader Joschka Fischer, as Minister may be a load heavier than the local 
of the Environment of the state of base of the Green movement is cur- 
Hesse, where the state legislature is rently able to support. There may be 
a lesson for us in that. _ 


debates over whether or not to 
cooperate with the Social Democrats 
(SPD). The split was a major cause 
of last year’s electoral set-backs, and 
the party does seem to have pulled 


chance to put their ideas for 
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Elsewhere, the news was not good. 
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In the Netherlands, the Green move- 
ment is split into a leftist and an 
anti-leftist wing, with the former 
consisting of 3 existing parties -- the 
communists, the radicals and the 
pacifists -- who have long been in na- 
tional and local parliaments. They 
united for the purposes of the 1984 
European elections to win 2 seats in 


tions, which most often emerges in A peace movement related initiative 
debates over whether or not to is planned, but the most important 


cooperate with the Social Democrats chance of reviving the international- 
(SPD). The split was a major cause level coordination is the next Euro- 
of last year’s electoral set-backs, and pean elections to be held in 1989. 

the party does seem to have pulled fea Hence, Green Euro-politics appears 
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united Green party/movement. In leader Joschka Fischer, as Minister may be a load heavier than the local 


supposed to represent. The Spanish 


addition, there is an anti-left Green experience too, illustrates this POINt, wr ave. of the Environment of the state of base of the Green movement is cur- 
party; it, too, has not done well, RGY Siamicas — nethormimit TELIMULOUY  ERSUNME roriLenT « NETMELesse, where the state legislature is rently able to support. There may be 
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left‘‘ coalition is out of the question, « + rues 
both because they wouldn’t have NOTE Paes 
enough seats and because the conan fisig 
moderate leftist parties won’t work 
with the radicals. That means that 
Labor will have allign with one of 
the conservative parties -- which will + 
mean more of the same, although it « 
would give Ronald Reagan a renewed Foc : 
headache in regard to approval of 
the Dutch cruise missiles. In any 

case, the Dutch radical movement, 
whether Green or otherwise, looks 
stagnant on the electoral scene for 
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SPRING CAMPUS 
ANTI-APARTHEID 
ACTIONS 


continued from page one 

also been greater stress placed on providing 
material and political support for the liberation 
movements of Namibia and South Africa. This 
political development has underscored that 
divestment is a means to assist the liberation 
struggle and not an end in itself. Third, direct 
action involving blockades, sit-ins and building 
occupations in addition to shanties, has 
become an integral component of campus anti- 
apartheid organizing. Student organizers feel 
that the publicity from escalated actions direct- 
ly discourages U.S. investment in South 
Africa—in the last year 28 companies announc- 
ed plans to withdraw—while broadening the 
student network. 

HISTORIC PROTESTS AT UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA/BERKELTY 

The University of California system has in- 
vestments of $2.4 billion in 33 U.S. companies 
involved in South Africa, by far the largest such 
holdings of any U.S. university. The size of the 
holdings and intransigent position of the 
university have led to building blockades at 
UC-Berkeley in December 1984, April 1985, 
December 1985 and intense protests during the 
Weeks of Action. 

On March 31, the three main campus anti- 
apartheid groups—the UC-Berkeley Campaign 
Against Apartheid, United People of Color, and 
the UC Divestment Committee—held a rally of 
2500 people culminating in a march to Califor- 
nia Hall, the main Administration building. 
There, protesters constructed 15 shanties and 
blockaded the building’s entrances demanding 
full divestment as well as an end to institu- 
tionalized racism as reflected in admissions 
policies, curricula and faculty hiring. At 2:00 
a.m. on April 1 over 100 policemen arrested 61 
protesters defending the shanties while other 
supporters built barricades preventing police 
vans from leaving campus for several hours. 
Next day 500 people marched back to Califor- 
nia Hall and reconstructed twenty shanties. 
Among those were several people who had 


sit-in at the offices of IBM, a supplier of com- 
puters to the South African regime. Leading in- 
to the Weeks of Action on March 19, fourteen 
students from Brown University and the 
University of Rhode Island in Providence were 
arrested at offices of IBM. Twelve students 
from Marist, Duchess Community and Vassar 
Colleges were also arrested for sitting in at IBM 
offices in Poughkeepsie on April 10. 
MIDWESTERN STATES 

In Madison, students from the University of 
Wisconsin marched to the Capitol green in sup- 
port of state divestment and built a shanty on 
April 4, which was then razed by police. In 
response 200 students reconstructed three 
shanties the next day before 70 policemen tore 
them down with protesters still inside. 17 pro- 
testers were arrested and on April 10, 800 
students carrying lumber reconstructed 10 
shanties, which were demolished at 5:00 a.m. 
the next morning. On April 4 at Purdue Univer- 
sity five hundred students marched into the Ad- 


ministration building before constructing a 
shanty which was demolished by local police, 
resulting in 22 arrests, the following day. 

On April 8, 1000 students at the University of 
IMinois in Champaign constructed a sprawling 
shantytown complex and 60 students were 
then arrested during a building occupation two 
days later. In Ann Arbor at the University of 
Michigan a shanty was built on the center of 
campus March 20 and was put up again after a 
fire attack by right-wingers on April 5. 500 
Michigan students also held a March Against 
Racism and Apartheid on April 4 which ended 
in the Black community of Ann Arbor. Western 
Michigan University students also marched 
from their campus into the Kalamazoo com- 
munity on March 21 in opposition to the Reagan 
Administration’s southern African, Central 
Amarican and damectir noliries In Chicago on 


Kentucky. At Duke University seven students 
were arrested defending a shanty on April 26. 
NORTHEASTERN STATES 

On April 4 at Yale University students 
erected shanties on the main campus green, 
and after several threats the Administration had 
the police demolish the shanties and arrest 78 
students on April 14. Since then the Yale Coali- 
tion has organized blockades of administrative 
offices resulting in over 100 more arrests, and 
on April 22 a community and union civil disobe- 
dience of 109 people supported total divest- 
ment of Yale's $400 million linked to South 
Africa. At neighboring Wesleyan University 
students held a march against racism on April 
4 and a building blockade on April 12 that forc- 
ed the trustees to change their meeting place. 

In Washington, DC the DC Student Coalition 
Against Apartheid and Racism kicked off the 
Weeks of Action on March 21 by erecting a 
shanty outside the State Department to protest 
U.S. funding for UNITA. At the University of 
Maryland in College Park students set up a 
shanty April 4 that was then demolished by the 
Administration, leading to a sit-in and arrest of 
12 students on April 16. Georgetown University 
students staged a reverse apartheid simulation 
on April 3 in which white students were ‘‘ar- 
rested’' for pass law violations by Black stu- 
dent ‘‘policemen.’’ Since then students have 
been blockading the main administration 
building and 35 were arrested April 25 defend- 
ing a shanty and blocking police vans. At John 
Hopkins (site of a sit-in April 4) and American 
University shanties have also been constructed 
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involved in South Africa, by far the largest such 
holdings of any U.S. university. The size of the 
holdings and intransigent position of the 
university have led to building blockades at 
UC-Berkeley in December 1984, April 1985, 
December 1985 and intense protests during the 
Weeks of Action. 

On March 31, the three main campus anti- 
apartheid groups—the UC-Berkeley Campaign 
Against Apartheid, United People of Color, and 
the UC Divestment Committee—held a rally of 
2500 people culminating in a march to Califor- 
nia Hall, the main Administration building. 
There, protesters constructed 15 shanties and 
blockaded the building’s entrances demanding 
full divestment as well as an end to institu- 
tionalized racism as reflected in admissions 
policies, curricula and faculty hiring. At 2:00 
a.m. on April 1 over 100 policemen arrested 61 
protesters defending the shanties while other 
supporters built barricades preventing police 
vans from leaving campus for several hours. 
Next day 500 people marched back to Califor- 
nia Hall and reconstructed twenty shanties. 
Among those were several people who had 
been banned from campus under a California 
law whose violation results in an automatic 10 
day jail term. At 2:45 a.m. 200 policemen in 
riot gear began an assault on the shanties by 
arresting all legal observers and clubbing a 
press photographer who was hospitalized. Two 
hundred protesters defended the shanties by 
linking arms while a crowd twice that size built 
barricades to prevent police buses from getting 
on or off campus. Outraged by police brutality, 
demonstrators fought back with bare hands, 
bottles and stones and prevented the buses fill- 
ed with arrested activists from leaving campus 
until 7:30 a.m. Over 120 people were arrested 
and two dozen protesters hurt, many seriously. 

The day after the police assault on April 4, 
800 people rallied on campus, and on April 8 
several hundred blockaders shut down Califor- 
nia Hall for seven hours resulting in 12 arrests. 
Another rally was held on April 29 in which fit- 
teen shanties were brought back onto the 
campus. 

WESTERN STATES 

At UCLA students have also been putting 
pressure on the University of California regents 
to divest. For six weeks, they have maintained 
a shanty on the main campus green and on 
April 23, 250 students then occupied the 
University Placement Center (where corpora- 
tions hold recruiting meetings). University 
police with batons swinging arrested 25 pro- 
testers, while supporters blocked paddy- 
wagons. At the University’s Long Beach cam- 
pus, students have also constructed a shanty 
and protests occurred at UC-San Diego. At 
Stanford University students have built several 


ministration building before constructing a 
shanty which was demolished by local police, 
resulting in 22 arrests, the following day. 

On April 8, 1000 students at the University of 
IMinois in Champaign constructed a sprawling 
shantytown complex and 60 students were 
then arrested during a building occupation two 
days later. In Ann Arbor at the University of 
Michigan a shanty was built on the center of 
campus March 20 and was put up again after a 
fire attack by right-wingers on April 5. 500 
Michigan students also held a March Against 
Racism and Apartheid on April 4 which ended 
in the Black community of Ann Arbor. Western 
Michigan University students also marched 
from their campus into the Kalamazoo com- 
munity on March 21 in opposition to the Reagan 
Administration's southern African, Central 
American and domestic policies. In Chicago on 
March 20, 1500 people targeted Reagan’s 
regional policies, particularly funding for 
UNITA and the Nicaraguan contras. On April 
4-5, there were also protests at University of 
Chicago, Northwestern, Kansas University 
(where shanties were set up), Grinnell College, 
University of lowa, University of Minnesota and 
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Student-built shanties on the College Green at Dartmouth (above), and at Columbia 
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dent ‘‘policemen.’’ Since then students have 


been blockading the main administration : 


building and 35 were arrested April 25 defend- 


ing a shanty and blocking police vans. At John — 
Hopkins (site of a sit-in April 4) and American 
University shanties have also been constructed © 


University (right) symbolize living conditions for Blacks under apartheid in South 
Africa. Some the the shacks at Dartmouth, including the one at center, were damaged in 
an attack by sledgehammer-welding students. Police response to the shanties is seen 
above on (left) Berkeley and (right) Madison campuses. 
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Macalister College and rallies for state and 
university divestment in Cleveland and Denver. 
SOUTHERN STATES 

Following anti-UNITA and divestment rallies 


during the Weeks of Action, 42 activists at the 
Inivercity of Teyas in Austin were arrested 


and George Washington University students 
disrupted a Trustee meeting on April 3. 

At Boston University 21 students fasted dur- 
ing the Weeks of Action and the University at- 
tempted to evict one faster for hanging an anti- 
apartheid banner outside his dorm window. On 


Oil and Mobil Oil for their South African in- 


vestments. Participating in the march were 
students from City University and Columbia 
University where three shanties were set up 
from April 2-4 to protest the University's in- 
stitutional racism. The April 4 march followed a 
March 21 protest of 1000 people in NYC 
against U.S. funding for UNITA and the 
Nicaraguan contras. That same day Dartmouth 
College students and the United Steel Workers 
of America cosponsored a rally of 250 people 
outside Phelps Dodge headquarters on Park 
Avenue. The Dartmouth Coalition brought down 
their shanty (which had been vandalized by 
right-wing students) and demanded that 
Phelps Dodge Chairman George Munroe resign 
from the Dartmouth Trustee Board because of 
his company's South African operations and 
hardline anti-unionism. 

On April 4 at Hamilton College in upstate New 
York 200 students rallied and occupied the 
campus business office for several hours. On 
April 23 fifty activists then traveled 4 hours to 
picket a Trustees meeting in NYC and next day 
set up their third campus shanty. At Cornell 
University twenty students occupied the Presi- 
dent's office on March 21 and one student was 
arrested for announcing the occupation of the 
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day jail term. At 2:45 a.m. 200 policemen in 
riot gear began an assault on the shanties by 
arresting all legal observers and clubbing a 
press photographer who was hospitalized. Two 
hundred protesters defended the shanties by 
linking arms while a crowd twice that size built 
barricades to prevent police buses from getting 
on or off campus. Outraged by police brutality, 
demonstrators fought back with bare hands, 
bottles and stones and prevented the buses fill- 
ed with arrested activists from leaving campus 
until 7:30 a.m. Over 120 people were arrested 
and two dozen protesters hurt, many seriously. 

The day after the police assault on April 4, 
800 people rallied on campus, and on April 8 
several hundred blockaders shut down Califor- 
nia Hall for seven hours resulting in 12 arrests. 
Another rally was held on April 29 in which fif- 
teen shanties were brought back onto the 
campus. 

WESTERN STATES 

At UCLA students have also been putting 
pressure on the University of California regents 
to divest. For six weeks, they have maintained 
a shanty on the main campus green and on 
April 23, 250 students then occupied the 
University Placement Center (where corpora- 
tions hold recruiting meetings). University 
police with batons swinging arrested 25 pro- 
testers, while supporters blocked paddy- 
wagons. At the University's Long Beach cam- 
pus, students have also constructed a shanty 
and protests occurred at UC-San Diego. At 
Stanford University students have built several 
shanties this April. 

At the University of Utah in Salt Lake City, 
students erected their third shanty on campus 
on April 1 to increase the pressure for total 
divestment. At the University of Wyoming in 
Laramie, students rallied April 4 and forced the 
school to totally divest two weeks later of $1.4 
million. On March 21, the Hawaii Committee for 
Africa rallied in Honolulu against U.S. funding 
of UNITA, and on April 2 an anti-apartheid pro- 
gram was held at the University of Hawaii. On 
April 4 at the University of Washington in Seat- 
tle, students held a divestment protest involv- 
ing the symbolic burning of passbooks and 
constructed a shanty on April 23. 

STUDENT ACTIONS AGAINST IBM 

In Portland, Oregon on April 4, twelve 

students from Portland State, Reed and Lewis 


. & Clark Colleges were arrested after a four hour 
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regional policies, particularly funding for 
UNITA and the Nicaraguan contras. On April 
4-5, there were also protests at University of 
Chicago, Northwestern, Kansas University 
(where shanties were set up), Grinnell College, 
University of lowa, University of Minnesota and 


Student-built shanties on the College Green at Dartmouth (above), and at Columbia 


University (right) symbolize living conditions for Blacks under apartheid in South 
Africa. Some the the shacks at Dartmouth, including the one at center, were damaged in 
an attack by sledgehammer-welding students. Police response to the shanties is seen 
above on (left) Berkeley and (right) Madison campuses. 


Macalister College and rallies for state and 
university divestment in Cleveland and Denver. 
SOUTHERN STATES 

Following anti-UNITA and divestment rallies 
during the Weeks of Action, 42 activists at the 
University of Texas in Austin were arrested 
defending a shanty on April 11. One week later 
180 students were arrested when they defied 
University free speech restrictions limiting 
demonstrations on the main mall to one hour. 
At the University of North Carolina in Chapel 
Hill shanties stood for over 4 weeks till the Ad- 
ministration demolished them in mid-April and 
arrested 10 protesters. In Atlanta a large com- 
memoration of Sharpeville was held and on 
April 4 a picket of Coca-Cola headquarters. 
Other actions occurred in Houston (with daily 
pickets of Shell Oil), and at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity (site of a shanty), University of Virginia 
(sit-in), University of Florida, University of 
Arizona, Alabama A & M, and a speaking tour 
organized by the Africa Fund and CISPES 
which linked US policy in southern Africa and 
Central America and traveled to Alabama, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Texas, and 


and George Washington University students 
disrupted a Trustee meeting on April 3. 

At Boston University 21 students fasted dur- 
ing the Weeks of Action and the University at- 
tempted to evict one faster for hanging an anti- 
apartheid banner outside his dorm window. On 
April 4, 300 BU students rallied on campus and 
then joined a rally of 500 students from 35 
schools on the Boston Common. Among the 
participants were Wellesley College activists 
who had occupied their Administration Building 
from April 3 to 4th, and students from MIT 
where 8 were arrested defending a shanty. At 
Harvard students have set up several shanties 
and a 15-foot high ‘‘ivory tower’’ where sup- 
portive professors are holding classes. In New 
Hampshire at Plymouth State College five 
students were arrested for sitting in during the 
Weeks of Action and at Keene State College ac- 
tivists staged a ‘‘die-in’’ outside a Trustee 
meeting before marching in. Smith College was 
the site of an April 4 rally involving 5 local 
schools. 

In New York City 350 people marched in the 
pouring rain on April 4 against CITIBANK, Shell 
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| Oil and Mobil Oil for their South African in- 


vestments. Participating in the march were 
students from City University and Columbia 
University where three shanties were set up 
from April 2-4 to protest the University’s in- 
stitutional racism. The April 4 march followed a 
March 21 protest of 1000 people in NYC 
against U.S. funding for UNITA and the 
Nicaraguan contras. That same day Dartmouth 
College students and the United Stee! Workers 
of America cosponsored a rally of 250 people 
outside Phelps Dodge headquarters on Park 
Avenue. The Dartmouth Coalition brought down 
their shanty (which had been vandalized by 
right-wing students) and demanded that 
Phelps Dodge Chairman George Munroe resign 
from the Dartmouth Trustee Board because of 
his company's South African operations and 
hardline anti-unionism. 

On April 4 at Hamilton College in upstate New 
York 200 students rallied and occupied the 
campus business office for several hours. On 
April 23 fifty activists then traveled 4 hours to 
picket a Trustees meeting in NYC and next day 
set up their third campus shanty. At Cornell 
University twenty students occupied the Presi- 
dent's office on March 21 and one student was 
arrested for announcing the occupation of the 
Trustees’ meeting. Shanties have been up now 
for over six weeks at Penn State University 
where 65 faculty members fasted for a week till 
an April 4 divestment rally of 200 people. That 
same day in Pittsburgh several hundred 
students from Carnegie Mellon University and 
the University of Pittsburgh held a joint anti- 
apartheid march. On March 21, 150 students 
at the University of Pennsylvania held a mock 
funeral procession to commemorate Sharpeville 
before disrupting an April 11 Trustees meeting. 
Recently full divestment was achieved at Nor- 
theastern ($14 million) and University of Con- 
necticut ($200,000). 


iihusbachsie ete ctstc di eS acta aller a 
—reprinted from the Student Anti-Apartheid 
Newsletter, Africa Fund (Associated with the 
American Committee on Africa), 198 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 10038. (212) 962-1210. 
Prepared by Joshua Nessen 
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After lunch, Thomas Benyakya (Hopi 
Elder) spoke of the spiritual significance of 
the land and the four mountains. He 
recounted the history of relocation and the 
struggle to remain on the sacred land. 
Others reiterated their Nationhood and 
refusal to recognize the U.S. government 


and its laws. They pledged to stay on their 
land and work together as they have before 
the white man came to this country. 


concerned with this issue. In particular Kit 
Carson in a Three Piece Suit, Geopolitics 
of the Navajo Hopi Land Dispute, Big 
Mountain News and The Second Long 
Walk. After writing to your senator and 
congressperson you should send for some 
literature. BMLDOC is anxious and willing 
to help in corresponding with your 
representatives and relaying accurate infor- 
mation. 


oe : 


Construction of the Bonneville Dam on 
the Columbia River in Oregon in the 1930s, 
destroyed fishing sites of the Yakima, 
Umatilla and Warm Springs Tribes. The 
BIA granted temporary fishing sites to the 
Tribes for use during the Season. The 
Government now alleges that the Indians 
have settled illegaly on these sites and are 
violating the fishing regulations. Residents 
insist that the fishing season runs all year. 
It just slows down at times. 

There are roughly 300 Indian Fishermen 
and women along the 140 mile span 
between Bonneville and McNary Dams. Of 
those only five were issued official eviction 
notices, but most believe that it is an 
attempt to wipe out their treaty rights and 
their traditional ways. 

Over seventyfive. people have been 
arrested or indicted by multiple jurisdic- 
tions. In some cases entire families, in- 
cluding mothers and sons, have been ar- 


rested. POLL PEO OS EE IE Re Oe 
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continued from pg. 3 

After pressure from support groups on 
their congressional representatives and 
senators, Morris Udall on June 6, 
withdrew his compromise Bill HR-4281 
that really was no compromise. It made no 
provisions for refugees wishing to return to 
the land, forced the Dineh to mine their 
land to pay $300 million to the Hopi, 
reduced the Dineh reservation by 550,000 
acres, maintained livestock reductions, 
and required all suits against the govern- 
ment and the Tribal Council to be 
dropped. 

Mo Udall swore by his mother’s death- 
bed that he would never do anything that 
would effect the well being of a certain 
wealthy Mormon Hopi family. Rumor has 
it the Bill was never intended to pass, but 
was meant to reopen discussion between 
Tribal Councils and on the floor of Con- 
gress. 

After the BMLDOC update, members 
of the Navajo Tribal Council were invited 
to speak. Chairman Zah did not attend, 
but cent two spokespersons. They said that 


After lunch, Thomas Benyakya (Hopi 
Elder) spoke of the spiritual significance of 
the land and the four mountains. He 
recounted the history of relocation and the 
struggle to remain on the sacred land. 
Others reiterated their Nationhood and 
refusal to recognize the U.S. government 
and its laws. They pledged to stay on their 
land and work together as they have before 
the white man came to this country. 


INDIANS UNITE 


The Nicaraguan Delegation spurred a 
series of talks concerning the role of the 
Treaty Council and Indigenous groups 


supportive of the Sandinistas and they 


Misquito. The Treaty Council supports the 
Sandinista Government and the autonom 


talks currently going on in Managua.j 


Other individuals are less enthusiastic ove 
the actual progress made in these talks 


The issue has become a wedge among the’ 
Indian community. Many are firm in theirg 
views and not eager to sway their values. 


Through determined negotiations and 
open minded discussion, the group as a 
whole agreed to unify against the common 
element, the CIA, and its covert war. This 
perhaps is what the conference was all 
about. The unification of all Indigenous 
people as a global community. 


ACTIONS 


concerned with this issue. In particular Kit 
Carson in a Three Piece Suit, Geopolitics 
of the Navajo Hopi Land Dispute, Big 
Mountain News and The Second Long 
Walk. After writing to your senator and 
congressperson you should send for some 
literature. BMLDOC is anxious and willing 


to help in corresponding with your 
representatives and relaying accurate infor- 


mation. 


COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


Construction of the Bonneville Dam on 
the Columbia River in Oregon in the 1930s, 
destroyed fishing sites of the Yakima, 
Umatilla and Warm Springs Tribes. The 
BIA granted temporary fishing sites to the 
Tribes for use during the Season. The 
Government now alleges that the Indians 
have settled illegaly on these sites and are 
violating the fishing regulations. Residents 
insist that the fishing season runs all year. 
It just slows down at times. 

There are roughly 300 Indian Fishermen 
and women along the 140 mile span 
between Bonneville and McNary Dams. Of 
those only five were issued official eviction 
notices, but most believe that it is an 
attempt to wipe out their treaty rights and 
their traditional ways. ; 

Over seventyfive people have been 
arrested or indicted by multiple jurisdic- 
tions. In some cases entire families, in- 


cluding mothers and sons, have been ar- — 


rested. On June 17, 1982 at Cooks Landing 
a para-military raid took place, with use of 


fire arms and physical abuse of Indian 
men, women and children. Homes have 
been ransacked and physical injuries have 
resulted. Personal property, cars, fishing 
gear, legal documents and other items were 
seized by the Law enforcement raiders. 
The National Marine Fisheries Service 
implicated tribal members with ‘‘illegal’’ 
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After pressure from support groups on 
their congressional representatives and 
senators, Morris Udall on June 6, 
withdrew his compromise Bill HR-4281 
that really was no compromise. It made no 
provisions for refugees wishing to return to 
the land, forced the Dineh to mine their 
land to pay $300 million to the Hopi, 
reduced the Dineh reservation by 550,000 
acres, maintained livestock reductions, 
and required all suits against the govern- 
ment and the Tribal Council to be 
dropped. 

Mo Udall swore by his mother’s death- 
bed that he would never do anything that 
would effect the well being of a certain 
wealthy Mormon Hopi family. Rumor has 
it the Bill was never intended to pass, but 
was meant to reopen discussion between 
Tribal Councils and on the floor of Con- 
gress. 

After the BMLDOC update, members 
of the Navajo Tribal Council were invited 
to speak. Chairman Zah did not attend, 
but sent two spokespersons. They said that 
there would be no forced relocation and 
that they supported the Dineh resistance 
within the legal framework. Pauline 
Whitesinger said that ever since she voted 
for Zah he seems to be afraid of her. He 
never comes to the land. Kathleen Smith 
compared Goldwater to a wolf attacking 
sheep and the Tribal council as the pups. 

During the discussion thunderclouds 
appeared from the South, bolts of light- 
ning and thunder rumbled overhead. 
Hailstones and rain pounded the Earth so 
that we could not hear each other speak. 
After twenty minutes, it let up. When we 
broke for lunch, there was a long period of 
silence as we emerged from the big top toa 
full double rainbow with lightning bolts 
running through it in the southern sky. It 
was said that it was a good sign. 


INDIANS UNITE 


The Nicaraguan Delegation spurred 2 
series of talks concerning the role of the 
Treaty Council and Indigenous groups 


supportive of the Sandinistas and they 


Misquito. The Treaty Council supports the; 
Sandinista Government and the autonom 


talks currently going on in Managua.§ 
Other individuals are less enthusiastic over? 
the actual progress made in these talks. 


The issue has become a wedge among th 
Indian community. Many are firm in thei 


views and not eager to sway their values. 


Through determined negotiations and 
open minded discussion, the group as a 
whole agreed to unify against the common 
element, the CIA, and its covert war. This 
perhaps is what the conference was all 
about. The unification of all Indigenous 
people as a global community. 


ACTIONS 


On July 6, several support actions took 
place. Two thousand people gathered in 
DC to demonstrate against relocation. The 
Canadian Alliance in Solidarity with 
Native People (CASNP) held a border 
stand with hundreds at Niagara Falls to 
call attention to Big Mountain and address 
local issues. On August 9th; Hands Across 
the Fence will be staged by the Dineh and 
Hopi as a demonstration of solidarity. The 
Berkeley support group is calling for 
actions at local BIA offices to end the har- 
rassments by BIA rangers. 11 people were 
arrested when they refused to leave the 
Berkeley BIA office, after the official there 
refused to contact BIA in DC to convey the 
petitioners’ appeals. 

Flagstaff has an excellent supply of 
reading material that is essential to anyone 


COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


David SoHappy Sr. came to Big Moun- 
tain to share his experience and vision with 
the community. SoHappy is an elder 
Yakima fisherman from the Columbia 
River. 

Indians in the Pacific Northwest have 
been the focus of harrassment and 
surveillance by Federal and State agents 
over their alleged defiance of treaty-based 
fishing rights along the Columbia River in 
Oregon and Washington. The Feds claim 
to be enforcing environmental conserva- 
tion laws and regulations which they say 
are being violated by excessive falloff in 
fish population due to Indian overfishing. 
Actually any falloff is caused by the short- 
sighted policies of greedy timber, fishery 
and utility conglomerates. 
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fire arms and physical abuse of Indian 
men, women and children. Homes have 
been ransacked and physical injuries have 
resulted. Personal property, cars, fishing 
gear, legal documents and other items were 
seized by the Law enforcement raiders. 
The National Marine Fisheries Service 
implicated tribal members with ‘‘illegal”’ 
catch and sale of fish. Nineteen of those 
arrested were indicted in the Federal court 
for violation of the Lacey Act which makes 
violation of local state laws concerning 


wildlife a federal crime. Among the nine- 


teen were longtime activist Yakima 
traditionals David SoHappy and his wife 
Myra. SoHappy was the original plantiff in 
the Boalt/Belloni decision that extended 
traditional fishing rights. 

Most of the evidence against the 
defendents was inadmissable due to 
improper procedure, but harsh sentences 
were handed out to the SoHappy family. 
Two days after the verdict, a public study 
totally absolved Indian fishing for any 
measurable loss of fish in the Columbia 
River. 

Amnesty International’s representative 
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in the 1950’s, oil, natural gas, coal and 
uranium were discovered there. In order to 
get their greedy hands on these resources, 
an incestuous group of energy developers 
and their allies engineered a fictitious 
‘land war’’ between the Hopis and Nava- 
jos to convince Congress to partition the 
land. 

In 1974, Congress passed Public Law 
93-531, the Hopi-Navajo Land Resettle- 
ment Act, to divide 1.8 million acres 
around Big Mountain between the two 
tribes, thereby clearing the way for the 
energy companies to sign mining leases 
with the respective tribal governments. A 
barbed-wire fence was constructed along 


have instituted a ‘‘stock reduction pro- 
gram’’ to kill the resisters’ sheep and 
destroy their grazing areas. 

Traditional people of both tribes stead- 
fastly oppose relocation of the Big Moun- 
tain Navajos. They do not recognize the 
federal government’s right to move them 
off their ancestral land, nor the right of a 
few ‘‘progressive’’ Indians, sitting as the 
tribal councils, to lease their land for strip 
mining. 

Coal mined at Big Mountain would be 
used to fuel nearby power plants to 
generate electricity for Las Vegas. These 
plants have already seriously polluted what 
was once the cleanest air in the United 
States. One of the plants uses 20 million 
gallons of precious water every dayi 
Uranium, of course, would be used to fuel 
nuclear power plants and to make nuclear 
weapons. Part of the Big Mountain area. 
has already been left dangerously radioac- 


the new border, and anyone living on the 
wrong side of the fence was required to 
move. The deadline for relocation was set 
for July 7, 1986. 

There are an estimated 10,000 Navajos 
living on the Hopi side of the fence. There 
is no room left for them on the Navajo 
Reservation. It has been very difficult for 
most of them to adjust to life in 


town—some have died and over half have © 


tive by uranium mining. 


The Navajo and Hopi people have asked 
for our help. They have requested that we 
contact our Congressional representatives 
to demand the immediate repeal of PL 
93-531. Please act now because time is run- 
ning out. 

For more information, contact the Big 
Mountain Legal Defense/Offense Com- 


‘mittee at 2501 North 4th Street, Suite 18, 


Bill Wahpepah, IITC Director of Infor- 
mation, and Stephanie Autumn Peltier, 
visited the Soviet Union in January, 1986 
at the invitation of the Soviet Peace Com- 
mittee. By the time their ten day tour was 
completed, Soviet citizens had_ sent 
17,000,000 (that’s right, seventeen million) 
registered letters to President -Ronald 
Reagan demanding justice for Leonard 
Peltier. 


Please lend your support. Write to the 
three-judge panel, urging them to order a 
new trial for Leonard Peltier. 

The Honorables: Donald Ross, John 
Gibson, Gerald Heaney. 

Judges, 8th Circuit Court of Appeals, 
1114 Market St., St. Louis, MO 63101. 
reprinted from Treaty Council News, 777 
United Nations Plaza, NYC 10017/1259 
Folsom St., SF, CA 94103 
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energy companies (O sign mining teases 
with the respective tribal governments. A 
barbed-wire fence was constructed along 


nuctear power plants and to Make nhucicar 
weapons. Part of the Big Mountain area. 
has already been left dangerously radioac- 


the new border, and anyone living on the 
wrong side of the fence was required to 
move. The deadline for relocation was set 
for July 7, 1986. 

There are an estimated 10,000 Navajos 
living on the Hopi side of the fence. There 
is no room left for them on the Navajo 
Reservation. It has been very difficult for 
most of them to adjust to life in 
town—some have died and over half have 
already lost their homes. Most of the 
Navajos have refused to leave their land 
and have defied relocation authorities by 
pulling out fence posts and chasing off fen- 
cing crews. Relocation officials, in turn, 


and observer of the trials considers the 
prosecution ‘‘racist and_ politically 
motivated.’’ 

It is not instantly clear why the govern- 
ment would spend such an enormous 
amount of time and money on prosecuting 
Indian fishermen, whose activities even the 
government now admits do no harm to the 
ecology. (It is an undisputed fact that the 
Columbia River Dams in the past 20 years 
have killed an estimated 44 million fish.) 
Millions of dollars have been spent in the 
courts and congress. 

There are two possible answers. The 
first, is that in 1981 the US District Courts 
began to grant Treaty Indians the right to 
use the Courts to insure that there will be 


tive by uranium mining. 

The Navajo and Hopi people have asked 
for our help. They have requested that we 
contact our Congressional representatives 
to demand the immediate repeal of PL 
93-531. Please act now because time is run- 
ning out. 

For more information, contact the Big 
Mountain Legal Defense/Offense Com- 
mittee at 2501 North 4th Street, Suite 18, 
Flagstaff, AZ. 86001. Telephone: (602) 
774-5233. 

—reprinted from GREEN NET, originally 
summarized by Sequoia Alliance and 
BARC Recycling in Visalia, CA. 


GRAND 
CANAL 


“The GRAND Canal Concept’’ pro- 
moted by the Canadian Environmental 
Law Association (CELA), would dam the 
mouth of James Bay where it enters the 
Hudson Bay to create a fresh water lake. 
This fresh water would then be pumped to 
the west and southwest states. Plans in- 


Bill Wahpepah, IITC Director of Infor- 
mation, and Stephanie Autumn Peltier, 
visited the Soviet Union in January, 1986 
at the invitation of the Soviet Peace Com- 
mittee. By the time their ten day tour was 
completed, Soviet citizens had_ sent 
17,000,000 (that’s right, seventeen million) 
registered letters to President Ronald 
Reagan demanding justice for Leonard 
Peltier. 


might have surplus water available to 
diversion south.’’ Canada’s ambassador to 
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Please lend your support. Write to the 
three-judge panel, urging them to order a 
new trial for Leonard Peltier. 

The Honorables: Donald Ross, John 
Gibson, Gerald Heaney. 

Judges, 8th Circuit Court of Appeals, 
1114 Market St., St. Louis, MO 63101. 
reprinted from Treaty Council News, 777 
United Nations Plaza, NYC 10017/1259 
Folsom St., SF, CA 94103 


and turn the James Bay into a freshwater 
lake. The water would be ‘‘recycled’’. 
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"Wan some have died and ‘over half have 


already lost their homes. Most of the 
Navajos have refused to leave their land 
and have defied relocation authorities by 
pulling out fence posts and chasing off fen- 
cing crews. Relocation officials, in turn, 


and observer of the trials considers the 
prosecution ‘‘racist and _ politically 
motivated.’’ 

It is not instantly clear why the govern- 
ment would spend such an enormous 
amount of time and money on prosecuting 
Indian fishermen, whose activities even the 
government now admits do no harm to the 
ecology. (It is an undisputed fact that the 
Columbia River Dams in the past 20 years 
have killed an estimated 44 million fish.) 
Millions of dollars have been spent in the 
courts and congress. 

There are two possible answers. The 
first, is that in 1981 the US District Courts 
began to grant Treaty Indians the right to 
use the Courts to insure that there will be 
fish in the Columbia River. Rights to con- 
trol habitat and breeding were recognized 
as being superior to the short-term 
economic desires of those industries whose 
activities do great damage to the fish 
resource. The representatives of these 
powerful interests within the state and 
federal governments, saw the potential 
legal power that the Indians were obtain- 
ing, and they sought to use their political 
power to make a pre-emptive strike against’ 
the Tribes. 

Second, there is the broader historic 
pattern at work in these cases. The object 
is to make Indians dependent upon either 
the White government, or White corpora- 
tions, for their subsistence. If Indians 
become financially tied to the white struc- 
tures, they will be less likely to use their 
political and cultural strengths to fight 
those structures. 


mittee at 2501 North 4th Street, Suite 18, 
Flagstaff, AZ. 86001. Telephone: (602) 
774-5233. 

—reprinted from GREEN NET, originally 
summarized by Sequoia Alliance and 
BARC Recycling in Visalia, CA. 


GRAND 
CANAL 


“The GRAND Canal Concept’’ pro- 
moted by the Canadian Environmental 
Law Association (CELA), would dam the 
mouth of James Bay where it enters the 
Hudson Bay to create a fresh water lake. 
This fresh water would then be pumped to 
the west and southwest states. Plans in- 
clude to use the water in mining operations 
in Big Mountain. 

CASNP (The Canadian Alliance in 
Solidarity with the Native People, 16 
Sadina Road, Toronto, Ontario, MSR 
2S7), has been documenting the mega- 
project. 

The Great Recycling Northern Develop- 
ment Canal Concept (GRANDCO) con- 
sists of a complex series of dams, dykes, 
aquaducts, pumping stations and _reser- 
voirs. The plan was first developed in the 
early 1930’s by T.W. Kierans, from 
St. Johns Newfoundland. It was first pro- 
posed to the Canadian Government in 
1960 and again in ’65. Former Premier 
Robert Bourassa has strongly supported 
the project in his book power from. the 
north. When asked if the opposition of the 
Cree People living in Northern Quebec was 
a threat to GRANDCO, Bourassa replied: 
“‘There are several thousand Crees but 
there are six milion Quebeckers and the 


territory belongs to them. I don’t think 


that the Indian question is as important as 
it was in the seventies.’” Ronald Reagan as 
Governor of California made it clear that 
he was ‘‘anxious to talk to anyone who 


might have surplus water available to 
diversion south.’’ Canada’s ambassador to 
the US and consultant to GRANDCO, 
Simon Reisman, said the project ‘‘could 
provide a key to the free trade agreement 
with the United States.’’ Prime Minister 
Brian Mulroney and his conservative 
government are committed to free trade 
and have indicated he might be prepared to 
sell some of Canada’s abundant water to 
the US. 

GRANDCO LTD, an invester owned 
company with its office in Newfoundland, 
has a joint venture agreement with 
four leading Canadian engineering and 
construction management companies car- 
rying out studies and providing services 
toward developement of the Concept. The 
conpanies include Bechtel Canada Ltd. of 
Toronto, the UMA Group of Calgary, the 
Rousseau, Suave and Warren Inc. of Mon- 
treal, and SNC of Montreal. 

GRANDCO LTD estimates that it will 
cost $50 billion to transport the water to 
the Great Lakes within ten years. The cost 
of distribution and storage to the south 
and -west may double that. 

A hundred mile long dyke would be built 
at the mouth of the James Bay which 
would close it off from the Hudson Bay 
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and turn the James Bay into a freshwater 
lake. The water would be ‘“‘recycled’’: 
(diverted) South via canals. It would be 
pumped to 950 feet up stepped reservoirs 
and aquaducts for 170 miles within the 
Harricana River Valley. This would reverse 
the flow of the river. From Amos, Quebec, 
it would cut across to the Upper Ottowa 
River near Val D’Or. From there it would 
flow south to Lake Nipissing, then via the 
French River, into Lake Huron. 

Power for the project would be 
generated by nuclear plants along the 
canal. The Native communities at 
Wollaston Lake Saskatchuan; Fort 
Franklyn and Fort Rae, Northwest Ter- 
ritories; Cutler, Serpent River, Massey and 
the North Shore region, Ontario; as well as 
Lakota, Laguna, Hopi and Navajo com- 
munities in the US, are all presently being 
destroyed by continued mining of 
uranium for nuke plants. 

Mega-projects such as the GRAND 
canal flood land. Plants and animals are 
wiped out. Pollution is bound to result 
from building the project. The influx of 
hundreds of thousands of workers alien to 
the northern ways will cause severe cultural 
problems. Native people are relocated and 
their cultures die. This is called Omnicide. 


Inside the Philippine Resistance 


ll. CORDILLERA 


continued from page one 


plots, and the outside market—including 
dancing for the tourists who flock to the 
region. 

It is for this reason that the Igorots were 
alarmed when, in the mid-1970’s, the Mar- 
tial Law government went ahead with 
plans to dam the Chico, to provide elec- 
tricity to lowland industries. Financed 
partly by the World Bank, the plans called 
for relocating the Igorots from their flood- 
ed lands to government camps. The Bon- 
toc and Kalinga tribal viilage dialogued 
with authorities to no avail. As a woman 
elder says to me in the Bontoc village of 
Belwang, ‘‘Land is life.... Kabunian 
(God) gave this land to us for us to use, not 
for other individuals or countries... . Even 
our blood will flow over this land before it 
is grabbed. Let them come ... We would 
die for our ancestral lands.’’ 

(Igorot women have the distinction 
among other tribes in the world of being 
able to own and inherit land. With the 
phasing-out of intertribal warfare, and the 
diminished stature of male warriors, the 
women have played an increasingly vocal 
political role within the villages. Whereas 
before the wives could only influence 
through their husbands, they now freely 
interrupt or reprimand the male elders.) 

The engineers arrived to build the dam; 
village women disrobed in front of some to 
shame them. Others were killed, and their 
camps burned. The military retaliated har- 
shly, and in desperation, the Igorots say, 
they turned to the NPA. Until that time, 
the NPA had little presence in the area; 
one male fighter had married a local 
woman to integrate into the culture. But 
then a process of recruitment began, the 
result of which today is a regional NPA 
which is, from my observations, at least 
90% tribal. 

Over the same period of time, Igorot 


elders, youth and professionals drew 
together to openly call for tribal rights, 
x “ eee Se eee We Veen . 


The alliance between the NPA and the 
tribes is personified in a very unusual 
priest. Father Conrado Balweg is a 
member of the Tinggian tribe from Abra 
Province. He is also the best-known guer- 
rilla commander in the entire country. 

In 1972, Balweg was a young parish 
priest. who combined the Catholic mass 
with Tinggian rituals. Confession became a 
collective affair, planting and harvesting 
celebrations were held in the ricefields, and 
the tribal ways of sharing were encouraged 
as ‘‘Christianity in practice.’’ 

The same year, the Cellophil Resources 
Corp. (CRC) began a gargantuan logging 


fighters, and wears a cross made out of two 
spent M-16 bullet casings. 

The relationship between lowland and 
highland Filipinos is critical to the grand 
chess game in the country. In some coun- 
tries, tribal peoples have been armed by 
foreign governments to combat other na- 
tionalist armies of the Left. The Mon- 
tagnards of Indochina, the Khoi-khoi 
tribes of Namibia, and the Miskito Indians 
of Nicaragua have all had their popula- 
tions divided over support for revolu- 
tionary movements. Why has the situation 
developed in the Cordillera more like that 
in Guatemala or Chile, where indigenous 


(above) For over 400 years, the Kalinga and Bontoc have — 
built these spectacular terraced rice paddies which climb the 


steep mountain slopes along the Chico River. 
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nation... It’s impractical for us to fight 
alone, but we have to be respected. We 
don’t want mistakes made here like in 
Nicaragua.’’ 

Most Filipino leftists agree that avoiding 
these ‘‘mistakes’’ means understanding the 
tribal cultures, respecting their integrity, 
and defending them as living, developing 
cultures rather than relics of the past. They 
do respect the tribes’ closeness to the land, 
and how they have fought to protect it. Ac- 
tivists often stress what they see as the 
‘*positive’’ aspects of the societies, such as 
the ‘‘communal’’ system of labor ex- 
change. ‘‘Marxism is basically the 
philosophy of the elimination of oppres- 
sion of man over man,’’ says Balweg. ‘‘It 
coincides to a great degree with the present 
stage of the minority wherein the com- 
munal life is very strong. Class society is 
not yet developed.... So in that way it is 
very similar.’’ 

Among some Christian and Marxist ac- 
tivists in the Cordillera, however, one can 
detect the kind of romanticization of 
Western science that is common to a col- 
onized nation. While they oppose large- 
scale projects such as dams and nuclear 
plants, there is sometimes an air of con- 
descension toward the ‘‘pagan supersti- 
tions’’ that are still strong in the villages. 
This criticism often barely mentions the 
poor track record of Western science 
toward nature; or the ‘‘material basis’’ for 
many so-called superstitions (though NPA 
medics do use herbal medicines). Balweg, 
for example, emphasizes scientific educa- 
tion—that a poor harvest may be caused 
by mice rather than angry gods. Yet he op- 
poses eliminating any tribal beliefs. While 
NPA members at times seem uncritical of 
Western thought, they seem to have 
enough respect for the tribes not to impose 
their beliefs. 

One story brought up by many Igorots 
concerns a large red bird called the ‘‘kul- 
ing.’’ Igorot lore holds that if the kuling 


flies over and sings a certain way, it can be 


interpreted as a good or bad omen. Upon 
seeing the kuling, some NPA militia 
members would refuse to go any further. 
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tial Law government went ahead with 
plans to dam the Chico, to provide elec- 
tricity to lowland industries. Financed 
partly by the World Bank, the plans called 
for relocating the Igorots from their flood- 
ed lands to government camps. The Bon- 
toc and Kalinga tribal viilage dialogued 
with authorities to no avail. As a woman 
elder says to me in the Bontoc village of 
Belwang, ‘‘Land is life.... Kabunian 
(God) gave this land to us for us to use, not 
for other individuals or countries... . Even 
our blood will flow over this land before it 
is grabbed. Let them come ... We would 
die for our ancestral lands.’’ 

(Igorot women have the distinction 
among other tribes in the world of being 
able to own and inherit land. With the 
phasing-out of intertribal warfare, and the 
diminished stature of male warriors, the 
women have played an increasingly vocal 
political role within the villages. Whereas 
before the wives could only influence 
through their husbands, they now freely 
interrupt or reprimand the male elders.) 

The engineers arrived to build the dam; 
village women disrobed in front of some to 
shame them. Others were killed, and their 
camps burned. The military retaliated har- 
shly, and in desperation, the Igorots say, 
they turned to the NPA. Until that time, 
the NPA had little presence in the area; 
one male fighter had married a_ local 
woman to integrate into the culture. But 
then a process of recruitment began, the 
result of which today is a regional NPA 
which is, from my observations, at least 
90% tribal. 

Over the same period of time, Igorot 
elders, youth and professionals drew 
together to openly call for tribal rights, 
culminating in 1984 with the formation of 
the Cordillera People’s Alliance, led by 
Atty. William Claver. Faced with the com- 
bination of ecological protest and in- 
surgency, the government has at least tem- 
porarily shelved its plan for the dams. 

The degree of local sympathy for the 
NPA can be seen in the militia training 
camp which is on the other side of the 
valley. Forty local kids train in a two-week 
course; all came under the guidance of 
their parents. The weapons they train with 
testify to the arms shortage the NPA faces: 
three U.S.-made Armalites, Springfield 
rifles from the war against the Spanish and 
Americans, a few M-l’s, an air gun, 
wooden mock rifle, and a_ beautifully 
earved hamemade 7) ‘*‘Qur weanons are 


collective affair, planting and harvesting 
celebrations were held in the ricefields, and 
the tribal ways of sharing were encouraged 
as ‘‘Christianity in practice.’’ 

The same year, the Cellophil Resources 
Corp. (CRC) began a gargantuan logging 
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steep mountain slopes along the Chico River. 


(below) NPA combat unit on patrol 
including Rick and Tina in front. 


operation in Abra, restricting Tinggian ac- 


cess to wide swaths of the forest. Under - 


new decrees, the tribe became squatters on 


their own ancestral lands. Balweg and his 
marichanere _delivered Mmroanoiuncementc 


(above) For over 400 years, the Kalinga and Bontoc have — 
built these spectacular terraced rice paddies which climb the 


tribes of Namibia, and the Miskito Indians 
of Nicaragua have all had their popula- 
tions divided over support for revolu- 
tionary movements. Why has the situation 
developed in the Cordillera more like that 
in Guatemala or Chile, where indigenous 
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peoples are joining the Left en masse? 
One answer can be found in the program 

of the National Democratic Front (NDF), 

of which both the CPP and the NPA are 
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and how they have fought to protect it. Ac- 
tivists often stress what they see as the 
‘‘positive’’ aspects of the societies, such as 
the ‘‘communal’’ system of labor ex- 
change. ‘‘Marxism is basically the 
philosophy of the elimination of oppres- 
sion of man over man,”’ says Balweg. ‘‘It 
coincides to a great degree with the present 
stage of the minority wherein the com- 
munal life is very strong. Class society is 
not yet developed.... So in that way it is 
very similar.’’ 

Among some Christian and Marxist ac- 
tivists in the Cordillera, however, one can 
detect the kind of romanticization of 
Western science that is common to a col- 
onized nation. While they oppose large- 
scale projects such as dams and nuclear 
plants, there is sometimes an air of con- 
descension toward the ‘‘pagan supersti- 
tions’’ that are still strong in the villages. 
This criticism often barely mentions the 
poor track record of Western science 
toward nature; or the ‘‘material basis’’ for 
many so-called superstitions (though NPA 
medics do use herbal medicines). Balweg, 
for example, emphasizes scientific educa- 
tion—that a poor harvest may be caused 
by mice rather than angry gods. Yet he op- 
poses eliminating any tribal beliefs. While 
NPA members at times seem uncritical of 
Western thought, they seem to have 
enough respect for the tribes not to impose 
their beliefs. 

One story brought up by many Igorots 
concerns a large red bird called the ‘‘kul- 
ing.’’ Igorot lore holds that if the kuling 


flies over and sings a certain way, it can be 


interpreted as a good or bad omen. Upon 
seeing the kuling, some NPA _ militia 
members would refuse to go any further. 
Some who did proceed were ambushed, 
“‘proving”’ the belief correct. So the NPA 
had long meetings on what to do about 
“‘that bird.’’ While some fighters ridiculed 
the whole idea, others tried to explain ex- 
periences they had after seeing the kuling. 
Perhaps, some said, the soldiers had 
frightened the bird into flight. Balweg urg- 
ed the fighters to respect the culture even if 
they disagreed with it. He tells his own 
story: ‘‘We were in a barrio when the 
military came... . For their own safety, the 
elders retreated with us.... All around us 
we were surrounded, bombs were dropping 


‘nearby. It was very tense. And in the midst 


of all this, the elders stood aside and held a 
small ritual. They were talking with the 
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- together to openly call for tribal rignts, — 


culminating in 1984 with the formation of 
the Cordillera People’s Alliance, led by 
Atty. William Claver. Faced with the com- 
bination of ecological protest and in- 
surgency, the government has at least tem- 
porarily shelved its plan for the dams. 

The degree of local sympathy for the 
NPA can be seen in the militia training 
camp which is on the other side of the 
valley. Forty local kids train in a two-week 
course; all came under the guidance of 
their parents. The weapons they train with 
testify to the arms shortage the NPA faces: 
three U.S.-made Armalites, Springfield 
rifles from the war against the Spanish and 
Americans, a few M-1’s, an air gun, 
wooden mock rifle, and a_ beautifully 
carved homemade .22. ‘‘Our weapons are 
not the most important thing,’’ a militia 
leader says, ‘‘Political unity comes before 
the armed struggle. Why fight if you don’t 
know what you’re fighting for and 
against?’’ 

Every morning, the students go through 
a rigorous calesthenics session, designed to 
build the climbing muscles. They are divid- 
ed into three age groups—from 12 to 
22—and particularly seem to relish dashing 
to hide in the trees upon the warning of 
“thelicopter!’’. During one session, an 
NPA medical team passes through the 
camp headed west; a militia leader points 
out a man smoking a cigarette, who lost his 
young son when the military raided his 
home. 

All political-military instruction at the 
camp is conducted by three NPA regulars 
in the Bontoc-Kankanaey language of the 
students. In one night class, the NPA in- 
structor outlines how the village militia 
unit backs up the NPA, defends the village 
and its internal security. In. between 
lessons, the class sings traditional songs, 
but with reworded verses about the dams, 
the military, and the U.S. An older instruc- 
tor, Ka Delfin (‘‘Ka’’ is short for 
‘“‘kasama,’’ meaning ‘‘companion’’ or 
‘‘comrade’’) sings the tribal lyrical poem 
called the ‘‘ulalim,’’ which echoes haun- 
tingly through the woods, mixing with the 
songs of the forest birds. 
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operation in Abra, restricting Tinggian ac- 


cess to wide swaths of the forest. Under - 


new decrees, the tribe became squatters on 
their own ancestral lands. Balweg and his 
parishoners delivered pronouncements 
against the project, but as Balweg says, 
‘The bishop just kept his mouth shut... . 
The old folks were being imprisoned, the 
houses were being burnt, the ricefields that 
were ready for harvest were being bull- 
dozed—and no moral pronouncement yet 
from the church.”’ 

For his activities, Balweg was accused of 
being an NPA sympathizer, though he 
claims he never met the rebels. After 
receiving many death threats, in 1979 he 
fled to the hills and joined the NPA. ‘‘We 
could no longer continue with our services, 
our education, so what should we do?’’, he 
asks, ‘‘Should we surrender?... The peo- 
ple should really stand on their own and 
build their society, their community.... It 
was very clear to me that the church is the 
business of the people.’’ 

Ka Rick is also a Tinggian from Abra; 
though quiet and reserved, he is recognized 
hands-down as the most captivating singer 
in Balweg’s combat unit. During tense 
periods, his soothing voice can often be 
heard through the thick moss and trees, in- 
toning revolutionary ballads. As a 
translator and youth organizer in Abra, he 
was shot near the hip by a government 
agent. ‘‘I grabbed the gun barrel,’’ he says, 
“so it couldn’t discharge again. That’s 
why I’m alive today.’’ After weeks in the 
hospital, he joined the NPA. Today, he 
walks with a slight limp behind the other 
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peoples are joining the Left en masse? 

One answer can be found in the program 
of the National Democratic Front (NDF), 
of which both the CPP and the NPA are 
members. It calls for the ‘‘right of self- 
determination’? for the ‘‘national 
minorities’? such as the Igorots, and the 
Islamic Moro peoples of Mindanao. Self- 
determination, the NDF _ stresses, is 
necessary if the tribes are to join the other 
sectors of society—such as_ workers, 
peasants and students—in a Democratic 
Coalition Government. Ka Jun, a CPP 
regional officer stationed at Balweg’s 
camp, claims that the NDF program goes 


beyond the ‘‘autonomy’”’ offered in ex- 


isting socialist countries, allowing the 
tribes a veto power over any resource 
development project. 

The Igorots I have spoken with want to 
stay part of the Philippines, and accept 


small-scale resource and technical develop-, 


ment appropriate to their cultures. Balweg 
say, ‘‘The consciousness of our people in 
the Cordillera is we are Filipinos, but at the 
same time we have a different history apart 
from the rest of the Filipino people... . 


Our people, the minorities here in the Cor-' 


dillera, have always been the collective 
master of their society. And it’s not for 
any outsider to destroy... . Anybody who 
would not respect this, they have to con- 
front it.... So it is up to them (the NDF) 
to prove that we respect each other, and we 
unite.’”’ A Kankanaey student in the 
underground puts it to me more bluntly: 


“At times there were problems—the 


lowland cadre didn’t understand us as a 
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members would refuse to go any turtner, 


Some who did proceed were ambushed, 
“‘proving’’ the belief correct. So the NPA 
had long meetings on what to do about 
“that bird.’’ While some fighters ridiculed 
the whole idea, others tried to explain ex- 
periences they had after seeing the kuling. 
Perhaps, some said, the soldiers had 
frightened the bird into flight. Balweg urg- 
ed the fighters to respect the culture even if 
they disagreed with it. He tells his own 
story: ‘‘We were in a barrio when the 
military came... . For their own safety, the 
elders retreated with us.... All around us 
we were surrounded, bombs were dropping 
«nearby. It was very tense. And in the midst 
of all this, the elders stood aside and held a 
small ritual. They were talking with the 
birds.... It was very touching.”* 

One night at dinner, over rice and dried 
fish served in the main camp tent, Balweg 
is talking with me about the traditional 
religion of the Igorots. Ka Jun taps us both 
on the shoulders. With a worried expres- 
sion, he tells us that ‘‘We are in a military 
situation.’”’ Hundreds of government 
troops have been flown in by helicopter to 
nearby towns; and two task forces totalling 
nearly 90 soldiers are moving in a pincer 
motion converging on the area. Balweg 
confers with his unit, and gives the order: 
“Let them hit air.’’ ‘‘They are trying to 
provoke a confrontation to find us,’”’ he 
says. ‘‘We won’t give it to them.”’ 

That night, some of the guerrillas sit 
around the campfire to sing, and tell 
stories and jokes to alleviate the tension. 
Perhaps indicating the increasing distance 
of the CPP from China, Ka Jun tells 
“‘Chinese jokes’’—one commenting on the 
current Chinese leader and his policies of 
commercialism, represented by the sale of 
Coca-Cola: ‘‘It’s the real Deng.’’ Other 
jokes focus on the Maoist era; Ka Victor, 
an NPA for 15 years, was in China in the 
1960’s, seeing ‘‘both positive and negative 
aspects.”” 

Though alert, the guerrillas face the 
situation calmly. I tell Ka Jun that I had 
expected the NPA’s to be a bunch of tough 
guys, who would talk with cigarettes in 
their mouths and spit through their teeth. 
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ment soldiers to surrender. 
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‘“‘We do recruit some tough guys,’’ he 
laughs, ‘‘but they mellow out after 
joining.’’ I have to admit the idea of some- 
one ‘‘mellowing out’’ after joining an 
armed revolutionary organization hasn’t 
occurred to me before. Yet the entire time 
in the guerrilla zone, I never hear a voice 
raised in anger, nor an M-16 brandished to 
prove one’s manhood. 

Over the next three days, I observe 
perhaps some of the reasons for the confi- 
dent air about the NPA’s. Though the 
government troops are approaching the 
vicinity, they have no guide and have lost 
any element of surprise. At all times, we 
know where the soldiers are, how many 
there are, what they are asking the 
villagers, even what they are eating. 
Villagers constantly watch the soldiers in 
the woods, and send runners up to the 
camp with messages, as well as rice sup- 
plies. One village violates its own 
taboo—of people entering or leaving dur- 
ing a sacred day—to provide this service. 

One runner is roughly questioned by the 
soldiers, but keeps his message tucked 
away in his armpit. Another messenger 
wears the thick grass rain cape of the Ig- 
orot elders. Ka Lucas, a 77-year-old Kal- 
inga elder at the camp who was a guerrilla 
during World War II, is the Political Of- 
ficer of his village militia. He joined 
because of experiences with the military in 
his barrio, including men being tied to 
banana trees and tortured. ‘‘Our customs 
and traditional ways are being destroyed,”’ 
he says. ‘‘We join to recover our 
ways...which is part of our inheritance 
from our ancestors.”’ 

One of the last major battles to take 
place in this area was about two months 
ago, when the NPA raided the municipali- 
ty of Sadanga. According to the account of 
the residents, shooting started at the town 
hall (the pockmarks of which are still visi- 
ble). In the midst of the gun battle, a 
woman in a nearby house was giving birth. 
Balweg ordered a ceasefire, while the fami- 
ly removed the mother and newborn in- 
fant, and then quickly forced the govern- 
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could convince Balweg to unconditionally 
surrender, Balweg publicly replied, ‘‘Catch 
me if you can.’’ 

“It’s not hard to intimidate the 
soldiers,’’ says Balweg. ‘‘Once when they 
came close, we threw rocks and _ yelled 
‘granada!’ (grenade!). They ran away 
screaming for their mothers.’’ He says that 
some soldiers ‘‘are realizing they are just 
pawns,’’ and are providing information 
and even ammunition to the NPA. The 
regime will find it difficult to win at chess 
if indeed the ‘‘pawns’’ opt out. 

Ka Tina, an 18-year-old Kalinga, is one 
of the three women in the combat unit. 
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Dungoc, shaking his head, ‘‘A waste of 
ammunition.”’ 

Dungoc, known as Ka AG (Above- 
ground) was was before 1981 an organizer 
against the dam project. He was seen as a 
deputy to Macli-ing Dulag, a pangat (tradi- 
tional elder), who was considered the 
foremost leader in the tribal fight against 
the dam. When officials presented Dulag 
with papers stating the government’s 
ownership of tribal lands, he stated, ‘‘How 
can you own that which outlives you?’’ 

Dulag and other pangats concluded 
peace pacts among themselves, to put an 
end to chronic intertribal wars which 
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contradiction....’’. ‘‘If the NDF is 
sincere,’’ he says, ‘‘the interests of the 
cultural minorities will be.respected.’’ But 
if they are not, he says, stroking his head- 
bend, he will keep fighting. He hopes, 
though, that he can join his wife and four 
children, and be a farmer again. 

Over a month later, on June 28, Dungoc 
and another guerrilla would be killed, as 
typhoon winds topple a tree onto their 
camp shelter. At first, the military would 
claim they were killed in an encounter. 

Further up the mountain trails, the guer- 
rillas stop in a dense and damp corner of 
the forest. Within two hours, they build a 
completely new camp, using their bolo 
knives to hack out new tent poles. One 
who is particularly keen with his bolo is the 
former warrior chief of Bugnay, who saw 
joining the NPA as a better way to defend 
the interest of his Butbut tribe than his old 
practice of battling other tribes. 

One of his uncles, however, was earlier 
in the year accused of trying to ignite a 
tribal war between the Butbut and Sadanga 
peoples. After a series of warnings, the 
NPA wanted to expell or ‘‘eliminate’’ him. 
According to Balweg’s version, the barrio- 
folk instead wanted to ‘‘reform’’ him, but 
failed. When he persisted, Balweg said, 
they placed him under house arrest, and 
later called for the NPA. A ‘‘People’s 
Court’’ was conducted outdoors, with all 
the people of Bugnay as ‘‘judges’’. After 
being found guilty, he was privately ‘‘ex- 
ecuted.’’ His NPA cousin claims that he 
and other family members approved of the 
execution as a last resort, along with the 
rest of the Butbut. 

Whatever the real story, it is clear that 
the chess game is for keeps, and whoever is 
in the pay of the military—whether soldier, 
agent, informer or provocateur—is fair 
game. When a rook or a knight is taken 
out of the game, it is not placed gently by 
the side of the board. 

No one denies that the NPA is growing. 
A U.S. Senate Committee has estimated 
NPA strength in the whole country at 
30,000 / Rael and irregulars, while the 
art- 


government troops are approaching the 
vicinity, they have no guide and have lost 
any element of surprise. At all times, we 
know where the soldiers are, how many 
there are, what they are asking the 
villagers, even what they are eating. 
Villagers constantly watch the soldiers in 
the woods, and send runners up to the 
camp with messages, as well as rice sup- 
plies. One village violates its own 
taboo—of people entering or leaving dur- 
ing a sacred day—to provide this service. 

One runner is roughly questioned by the 
soldiers, but keeps his message tucked 
away in his armpit. Another messenger 
wears the thick grass rain cape of the Ig- 
orot elders. Ka Lucas, a 77-year-old Kal- 
inga elder at the camp who was a guerrilla 
during World War II, is the Political Of- 
ficer of his village militia. He joined 
because of experiences with the military in 
his barrio, including men being tied to 
banana trees and tortured. ‘‘Our customs 
and traditional ways are being destroyed,”’ 
he says. ‘‘We join to recover our 
ways...which is part of our inheritance 
from our ancestors.”’ 

One of the last major battles to take 
place in this area was about two months 
ago, when the NPA raided the municipali- 
ty of Sadanga. According to the account of 
the residents, shooting started at the town 
hall (the pockmarks of which are still visi- 
ble). In the midst of the gun battle, a 
woman in a nearby house was giving birth. 
Balweg ordered a ceasefire, while the fami- 
ly removed the mother and newborn in- 
fant, and then quickly forced the govern- 
ment soldiers to surrender. One local 
fighter today sports a military cap that he 
seized that day; and the baby was named 
**Conrado.”’ 

It is this type of incident that gives the 
NPA a ‘‘Robin Hood’’ image in the Cor- 
dillera and other Philippine regions. To 
throw off eavesdroppers, Filipinos can 
variously refer to the NPA as the. ‘‘Nice 
People Around’’, ‘‘No Permanent Ad- 
dress’’, or for priests like Balweg, ‘‘No 
Parish Assignment.’’ The CPP is also 
sometimes called ‘‘Colgate-Palmolive 
Philippines.’’ 

“It was never we who would directly 
recruit,’’ says Balweg, ‘‘but the com- 
munity... And they always say ‘Do not 
surrender! And do not do anything that 
would be a shame to your tribe’.’’ He 
claims that villagers help the family of an 
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if indeed the ‘‘pawns’’ opt out. 
Ka Tina, an 18-year-old Kalinga, is one 
of the three women in the combat unit. 


Dulag and other pangats concluded 
peace pacts among themselves, to put an 
end to chronic intertribal wars which 
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Because of the male warrior tradition of 
the Igorots, fewer women join the NPA in 


the Cardillera than in ather reaianc Tina 


prevented unity against the dams. Belweg 
claims that the NPA has played an in- 
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Further up the mountain trails, the guer- 
rillas stop in a dense and damp corner of 
the forest. Within two hours, they build a 
completely new camp, using their bolo 
knives to hack out new tent poles. One 
who is particularly keen with his bolo is the 
former warrior chief of Bugnay, who saw 
joining the NPA as a better way to defend 
the interest of his Butbut tribe than his old 
practice of battling other tribes. 

One of his uncles, however, was earlier 
in the year accused of trying to ignite a 
tribal war between the Butbut and Sadanga 
peoples. After a series of warnings, the 
NPA wanted to expell or ‘‘eliminate’’ him. 
According to Balweg’s version, the barrio- 
folk instead wanted to ‘‘reform’’ him, but 
failed. When he persisted, Balweg said, 
they placed him under house arrest, and 
later called for the NPA. A ‘‘People’s 
Court’’ was conducted outdoors, with all 
the people of Bugnay as ‘‘judges’’. After 
being found guilty, he was privately ‘‘ex- 
ecuted.’” His NPA cousin claims that he 
and other family members approved of the 
execution as a last resort, along with the 
rest of the Butbut. 

Whatever the real story, it is clear that 
the chess game is for keeps, and whoever is 
in the pay of the military—whether soldier, 
agent, informer or provocateur—is fair 
game. When a rook or a knight is taken 
out of the game, it is not placed gently by 
the side of the board. 

No one denies that the NPA is growing. 
A U.S. Senate Committee has estimated 
NPA strength in the whole country at 
30,000 regulars and irregulars, while the 
NPA claims 32,000 full-time and part-time 
fighters, two-thirds armed with high- 
powered rifles bought on the black market 
or captured. The NPA’s are spread evenly 
throughout 58 provinces in the different 
regions of the country. If the guerrillas and 
generals are playing chess, the ‘‘chess 
board’’ is the 7,100 islands in the ar- 
chipelago. A favorite joke of the NPA’s is 
that they cannot repeat Chairman Mao’s 
Long March which brought him to power, 
lest it turn into a ‘‘Long Swim.’’ Both the 
NPA and State Department agree that 
within 3-5 years, the NPA could reach a 
**strategic stalemate’’ with the military, at 
which point there’s nowhere for the 
government to go but downhill. 


In some ways, the war in the Cordillera’ 


is similar to the usual guerrilla war in the 
Philippines (or in other countries), and in 
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fighter today sports a military cap that he 
seized that day; and the baby was named 
**Conrado.”’ 

It is this type of incident that gives the 
NPA a ‘‘Robin Hood”’ image in the Cor- 
dillera and other Philippine regions. To 
throw off eavesdroppers, Filipinos can 
variously refer to the NPA as the. ‘‘Nice 
People Around’’, ‘‘No Permanent Ad- 
dress’, or for priests like Balweg, ‘‘No 
Parish Assignment.’? The CPP is also 
sometimes called ‘‘Colgate-Palmolive 
Philippines.’’ 

“It was never we who would directly 
recruit,’? says Balweg, ‘‘but the com- 
munity... And they always say ‘Do not 
surrender! And do not do anything that 
would be a shame to your tribe’.’’ He 
claims that villagers help the family of an 
NPA recruit with their harvesting and 
-house-building. 

This relationship between the guerrillas 
and villagers has not always been so close. 
“It used to be that the people would give 
‘us supplies because they were afraid of our 
guns,’’ says Balweg, ‘‘So we now have a 
rule that we pay fairly for everything.”’ 
(The money comes not from foreign 
governments, but from an elaborate ‘‘tax- 
ation’’ system; corporations operating in 
the vicinity pay up or face destruction of 
their equipment. Even CRC has to pay; 
logging operations have been suspended in 
some regions by the government to stem 
this form of fund-raising.) 

Ka Victor also mentions an ‘‘error’’ the 
NPA made in the early 1970’s, when it car- 
ried out a major campaign against 
feudalism which advocated the collec- 
tivization of land. ‘‘There was only one 
small problem with that,’’ he says, ‘‘There 
is no feudalism in the Cordillera. The land 
is already collective, and the people told us 
so. We changed that one in a hurry.”’ 

With the more recent popularity of the 
.NPA, the military has placed a 200,000 
peso ($12,000) price on Balweg’s head, but 


he seems unconcerned. When last year, 


Defense Minister Juan Ponce Enrile sent a 
personal message to the NPA Com- 
.Mander, requesting a meeting where he 
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Because of the male warrior tradition of 
the Igorots, fewer women join the NPA in 
the Cordillera than in other regions. Tina. 
left home four years ago, originally against 
her parents’ will, but later with a ‘‘mutual 
understanding.’’ She has been in a number 
of ambushes and once escaped from an en- 
circlement by government troops. She con- 
curs with Balweg that these soldiers are not 
so brave in the field, and are especially 
shocked to be facing women rebels. 

On the third day of the military offen- 
sive, the guerrillas meet at dawn to prepare 
for a retreat. The military has been sighted 
one and one-half kilometers away, and 
mortar shelling has been heard. Tina is 
standing wrapped in a_ blanket near 
Balweg, who for brief moments tightens 
his face muscles and for the first time looks 
like a hunted man. He is to head seven 
others in a ‘‘stay-behind group,’’ which 
will protect the camp, while the rest 
establish a new camp further up the moun- 
tain. 

It is a beautiful morning as we climb the 
dry ridge, knee-deep in grass, camouflag- 
ing our backpacks with branches to avoid 
detection. Leading this group is Pedro 
Dungoc, a Kalinga from the village of 
Bugnay. After a half-hour of silent climb- 
ing, we hear in the distance seven shots 
from an Armalite, and bursts of M-60 
machine gun fire. ‘‘They’re clearing the 
forest ahead of their advance,’’ says 
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prevented unity against the dams. Belweg 
claims that the NPA has played an in- 
termediary role in conflicts between tribes 
and villages which threaten to erupt into 
warfare. NPA members are also not per- 
mitted to get embroiled in tribal warfare. 
The NDF publication Liberation claims 
that the NPA has arbitrated settlements in 
seven cases. 

Macli-ing Dulag’s role was seen as so 
threatening to government plans for the 
region that, on the night of April 24, 1980, 
a team allegedly led by an Army lieutenant 
shot him dead in his home. Dungoc’s home 
was also raided;-and he was shot in the left 
wrist. Every year, hundreds of Igorots and 
their supporters gather near the Chico 
River to commemorate the assassination 
and renew the peace pact. 

After the shooting, Dungoc joined the 
NPA and eventually the CPP. (One-third 
of the guerrillas are Party members, a 
figure which the Underground wants to 
reduce.) He says, ‘‘There is much concern 
for an individual to integrate into the 
tribe... It is not the name Communist or 
Tribal that is important. What is important 
is how you deal... with your fellow man.’’ 
However, he says, ‘‘There are some com- 
rades from the lowlands. Of course, they 
have the kind of living they have in the 
lowlands. In the Cordillera there is much 
difference. In the national issues, we are 
fighting for the same cause, but there is a 
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fighters, two-thirds armed with high- 
powered rifles bought on the black market 
or captured. The NPA’s are spread evenly 
throughout 58 provinces in the different 
regions of the country. If the guerrillas and 
generals are playing chess, the ‘‘chess 
board’’ is the 7,100 islands in the ar- 
chipelago. A favorite joke of the NPA’s is 
that they cannot repeat Chairman Mao’s 
Long March which brought him to power, 
lest it turn into a ‘‘Long Swim.’’ Both the 
NPA and State Department agree that 
within 3-5 years, the NPA could reach a 
‘*strategic stalemate’’ with the military, at 
which point there’s nowhere for the 
government to go but downhill. 

In some ways, the war in the Cordillera 
is similar to the usual guerrilla war in the 
Philippines (or in other countries), and in 
some ways it is different. It is a war where 
ingenuity and creativity—throwing off old 
strategies and creating new ones—is the 
only way: to encircle the king. The old 
military practice of ‘‘winning hearts and 
minds’’ is infinitely more complex than 
simply having outsiders come in to plow 
crops or build roads. It involves recogniz- 
ing a cultural battle that has been waged 
for centuries. 

It is a war where reclaiming culture is as 
important as recapturing territory. Like 
other indigenous peoples, the Igorots are 
faced with the perils which come with 
Westernization, such as alcoholism and 
suicide. It is not uncommon to see a young’ 
woman in the traditional Bird Dance sport- 
ing a brand-new ‘‘Ghostbusters’’ T-shirt. 
But it is through political battles, the legal 
and underground activists say, that many 
youth are rediscovering their culture. 

It is a war where future plans affect pre- 
sent realities—the promise of a Cordillera 
autonomous region ranks in importance 
with the establishment of a new guerrilla 
front. Whether or not the NDF is sincere 
to the Igorots is the key; as Balweg says, it 
will be ‘‘answerable to the people of the 
Cordillera.’’ 

It is a war where the long, slow process 
of establishing trust with the villagers has 
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proved more effective for the NPA than 
major offensives have for the military. 
After my leaving the Cordillera (which was 
accomplished with a mixture of luck and 
good timing), I would receive a letter from 
the underground describing ‘‘...the very 
heavy militarization they staged just after 
you left... It was the civilians who suf- 
fered the consequences—they had the real 
scare in their life. According to one of 
them it was just like World War 
II—bombs being dropped in the moun- 
tains and helicopters hovering all day long. 
As of now they have ceased their opera- 
tions, maybe because they can’t find 
anybody anywhere.’’ 

It is a war where the gongs of tribal 
dancers are as important as mortar shells, 
where rice terraces are as important as 
tanks, where omen birds are as important 
as armalites. Whoever is on the side of the 
culture has a better chance of winning, 
because it is the culture which has defeated 
all previous invaders. It is one ingredient 


that the NPA hopes will carry its chess. 


game to Stalemate, and ultimately to 
Checkmate. 


Il. MINDANAO 


I am off to meet the guerrillas. It is late 
June in Marawi, a Muslim city in Western 
Mindanao. I’m not so sure it’s a good idea 
to be here at all. When you tell someone in 
Manila that you’re going to Mindanao, 
they often say, ‘‘You’re going where?,”’ 
and give you a look as if you’d told them 
you’re going on a safari in El Salvador. 

But now I’m off to see the guer- 
rillas—the Muslim rebels who have been 
fighting government troops for 13 years 
now. A thousand questions run through 
my head. Is it dangerous? Will the rebels 
accept my presence? What questions do I 
ask them? What will my story be if stopped 
by the military? And, of course, the most 
important question: What do I wear? 

Yesterday I arrived in Marawi 
alone—the only white face in town. The 
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uncovered some of Dimaporo’s financial 
dealings was killed—allegedly by the head 
of University Security. He was one of a 
dozen reporters killed recently in the coun- 
try. I decided it was time to leave. 

The next day, under these kinds of con- 
ditions, I go to see the guerrillas in the 
hills. This is where the question of clothing 
comes in. If I’m going to be sticking my 
white face into places where it looks con- 
spicuous, there had better be a damn good 
reason. One of my hosts graciously allows 
me to wear a flowing Arab white robe and 
headdress. For a time, I go around Marawi 
disguised as an Arab missionary, trying to 
act Egyptian. If someone greets me with 
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Islam by traders;:Mindanao became the 
eastern edge of the Muslim world. Up until 
the early 1960’s, Muslims were the majori- 
ty on the island. But a program had begun 
under the U.S. colonial regime which set- 
tled Christians from northern islands on 
Mindanao. Most of these settlers were 
from the Visayas and spoke the Cebuano 
language, now the dominant tongue in 
Mindanao. 

The authorities settled Christians as 
tenants on Muslim and Lumad lands, by 
then owned by Christian landlords. The 
settlers were given certain advantages and 
privileges over the original inhabitants. 
Many of them were also armed. More and 
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authority; if he goes, his men go with him. 

Like the former Huk rebels in Luzon, 
the surrenderees were hired by the govern- 
ment to turn their weapons against the 
‘godless’? NPA, which has moved in to fill 
the gap left by the dwindling 
BMA—becoming a far more powerful 
military force in Mindanao. The sur- 
renderees accused the NPA of attacking 
Moro villages. One of the surrenderee 
groups carrying out particularly gruesome 
attacks on alleged NPA sympathizers pro- 
udly calls itself the ‘‘PLO’’—‘‘Philippine 
Liberation Organization.’’ Other  sur- 
renderees were hired to the ICHDF. At In- 
dependence Day ceremonies on June 12th 
in Manila, President Marcos shared the 
stage with a group of MNLF §sur- 
renderees—who symbolize one of his 
greatest victories. 

One BMA Commander who did not sur- 
render was Pantagonan Al Sabbar, whose 
nom-de-guerre is Narra Abdul Jabbar. It is 
he who we have come to interview. Com- 
mander ‘‘Narra’’ (which translates as 
a 32-year-old MSU 
graduate formerly in the MNLF-Reformist 
faction led by Dimas Pendato, now aligned 
with the U.S.-based conservative opposi- 
tion. In 1984, Narra united the MNLF fac- 
tions in a 76-day war which successfully 
held off government troops in the region, 
and gained a reputation as a folk hero after 
the battles. However, the Philippine Air 
Force was accused at the time of dropping 
chemical and napalm bombs on Muslim 
villages in Lanao del Sur. The small village 
where we meet the BMA rebels was itself 
burned to the ground in 1976. The villagers 


-seem to be very accepting of the rebels’ 


presence and mingle with them freely. 
The next morning, Narra arrives with a 
contingent of his men. He still looks like a 
student—young, soft-spoken, handsome 
features, wire-rimmed glasses. But his con- 
fident manner of speaking, punctuated 
with a hundred gestures, change his image 
to a hardened but sharp guerrilla com- 
mander. He makes two things clear to us. 


First, he will not surrender, as the Defense 
Minister recently urged him to do. He ac- 


cuses those who have surrendered of bei 
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dancers are as important as mortar shells, 
where rice terraces are as important as 
tanks, where omen birds are as important 
as armalites. Whoever is on the side of the 
culture has a better chance of winning, 
because it is the culture which has defeated 
all previous invaders. It is one ingredient 
that the NPA hopes will carry its chess. 
game to Stalemate, and ultimately to 
Checkmate. 
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I am off to meet the guerrillas. It is late 
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Manila that you’re going to Mindanao, Mgtesss-~ 
they often say, ‘‘You’re going where?,”’ 
and give you a look as if you’d told them 
you’re going on a safari in El Salvador. 

But now I’m off to see the guer- 
rillas—the Muslim rebels who have been 
fighting government troops for 13 years 
now. A thousand questions run through 
my head. Is it dangerous? Will the rebels 
accept my presence? What questions do I 
ask them? What will my story be if stopped 
by the military? And, of course, the most 
important question: What do I wear? usronra ia wae an 

Yesterday I arrived in Marawi 
alone—the only white face in town. The 
silver-domed village mosques, the flowing 
colorful robes, the wailing prayers, muslim 
caps and fezes, and the suffocating 
military presence give the Muslim region a 
completely different feeling from the rest 
of the Philippines. In just a one-hour ride, 
I have crossed from the Christian to the 
Islamic world. 

In order to pose as a tourist, I hired a 
motorized tricycle to take me to a museum 
on the campus of Mindanao State Univer- 
sity (MSU). It is here that, after President 
Marcos’ declaration of Martial Law in 
1972, a group of young armed Muslims 
sparked an uprising. After raiding the cam- 
pus, they seized the university radio station nee aM 3 
and broadcast a call to insurrection. “Salaam Aleikum’’ (‘‘Peace be with 
Muslims, also known as ‘‘Moros’’ (the you’), I am to answer with an ‘‘Aleikum 
Spanish word for Muslims), heeded the wa-Salaam’’ (‘‘And with you’’). But it’s 
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settlers were given certain advantages and 
privileges over the original inhabitants. 


Many of them were also armed. More and 
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more Muslim land was being taken away, 
and the Muslims blamed the settlers rather 


than American or Filipino officials. 
Manila oafficiale natted themcelvec on their 
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Liberation Organization.’’ Other  sur- 
renderees were hired to the ICHDF. At In- 
dependence Day ceremonies on June 12th 
in Manila, President Marcos shared the 
stage with a group of MNLF § sur- 
renderees—who symbolize one of his 
greatest victories. 

One BMA Commander who did not sur- 
render was Pantagonan Al Sabbar, whose 
nom-de-guerre is Narra Abdul Jabbar. It is 
he who we have come to interview. Com- 
mander ‘‘Narra’’ (which translates as 


-“‘mahogany’’) is a 32-year-old MSU 


graduate formerly in the MNLF-Reformist 
faction led by Dimas Pendato, now aligned 
with the U.S.-based conservative opposi- 
tion. In 1984, Narra united the MNLF fac- 
tions in a 76-day war which successfully 
held off government troops in the region, 
and gained a reputation as a folk hero after 
the battles. However, the Philippine Air 
Force was accused at the time of dropping 
chemical and napalm bombs on Muslim 
villages in Lanao del Sur. The small village 
where we meet the BMA rebels was itself 
burned to the ground in 1976. The villagers 


.seem to be very accepting of the rebels’ 


presence and mingle with them freely. 
The next morning, Narra arrives with a 
contingent of his men. He still looks like a 
student—young, soft-spoken, handsome 
features, wire-rimmed glasses. But his con- 
fident manner of speaking, punctuated 
with a hundred gestures, change his image 
to a hardened but sharp guerrilla com- 
mander. He makes two things clear to us. 


First, he will not surrender, as the Defense 
Minister recently urged him to do. He ac- 


cuses those who have surrendered of being 
weak in Muslim ideology, and speaks 
positively of uniting the remaining factions 
into a loose umbrella coalition like the 
Palestine Liberation Organization. 
Second, he is an avowed anti- 
Communist, opposed to the ‘*godlessness’’ 
of the NPA, and convinced that all Com- 


‘munist nations oppress Muslims (like in 


Afghanistan). However, like some other 
Moro field commanders, he is open to 
“*tactical cooperation’’ with the NPA, in- 
cluding trading information, training, and 
perhaps even covering for each other. 
‘_..It is my policy that the enemy of your 
enemy is your friend, and the friend of 
your enemy is your enemy,”’ he says. He 
mistrusts the NPA’s call for the Moro right 
to self-determination, though he concedes 
that if it is sincere, he could cooperate or 
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silver-domed village mosques, the flowing 
colorful robes, the wailing prayers, muslim 
caps and fezes, 
military presence give the Muslim region a 
completely different feeling from the rest 
of the Philippines. In just a one-hour ride, 
I have crossed from the Christian to the 
Islamic world. 

In order to pose as a tourist, I hired a 
motorized tricycle to take me to a museum 
on the campus of Mindanao State Univer- 
sity (MSU). It is here that, after President 
Marcos’ declaration of Martial Law in 
1972, a group of young armed Muslims 
sparked an uprising. After raiding the cam- 
pus, they seized the university radio station 
and broadcast a call to insurrection. 
Muslims, also known as ‘‘Moros’’ (the 
Spanish word for Muslims), heeded the 
call throughout Western Mindanao, where 
they remain dominant. And thus the Moro 
National Liberation Front (MNLF) was 
born. 

The museum turns out to be closed. In- 
stead, to my consternation, the military 
has chosen the day for its military parade 
rehearsal. An army band played tinny 
marching tunes, as soldiers and members 
of the Integrated Civilian Home Defense 
Force (ICHDF) went through their drills. 
Automatic rifles of all shapes and sizes 
bristle everywhere. The paramilitary 
ICHDF has been accused of some of the 
craziest and most grisly atrocities of the 
war. Mindanao opponents of the regime 
talk about it using code words based on its 
acronym: ‘‘I Came Here to Dance Free.’’ 
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The view from MSU is breathtaking.. 


Green mountains tower over Lake Lanao, 
the center of the Maranao Moro tribe’s 
culture. A beautiful mosque on campus 
built by the late King Faisal of Saudi 
Arabia testifies to the local link with the 
Muslim world. (Even the Coca-Cola signs 
are in Arabic.) But the appearance is 
deceptive. MSU is the. most militarized 
campus in the Philippines. Its chancellor, 
Mohammed Ali Dimaporo, also happens 
to be governor of Lanao del Sur province 
and a Marcos crony. A reporter who had 
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and the suffocating 


Miciaens Aleka” (‘Peace be with 
you’’), I am to answer with an ‘‘Aleikum 
wa-Salaam’’ (‘‘And with you’’). But it’s 
getting dark, and the white robe is all too 
visible. My contacts decide I should wear a 
white Muslim cap, with a mahlong wrap- 
ped around my face. If confronted, I am to 
say that I’m a ‘‘White Muslim’’ like Cat 
Stevens (Now ‘‘Yusuf Islam’’), whose 
music is very popular in these parts. This 
works quite well. 

With Joel Paredes, a Filipino reporter 
for Agence France-Presse, and two others, 
we drive along a road at times lined with 
government soldiers. Luckily, they are 
afraid to be out at night and it’s also rain- 
ing. I smoke one of my first cigarettes ever 
and try to relax. After we reach our 
destination, the rain stops. We take a 
peaceful two-hour walk towards the hills 
through ricefields, under the crescent 
moon—a good omen, someone says. 
When we reach a darkened village, dogs 
bark and young men emerge from the 
houses with rifles. They greet us warmly, 
and invite us in for coffee. It’s good to find 
that while most Filipinos are drinking 
Nescafe, the ‘‘national minorities’’ are still 
drinking the real stuff. 

We discuss some of the background to 
the conflict, and the roles of the ‘‘three 
peoples’’ of Mindanao. the first were the 
tribal peoples, or Lumads. Many of the 
lowland tribes were then converted to 
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more Muslim land was being taken: away, 
and the Muslims blamed the settlers rather 
than American or Filipino officials. 
Manila officials patted themselves on their 
backs for directing the attention of Muslim 
warriors away from themselves. The land 
takeovers, the gunslinging atmosphere, 
and frontier-type towns gave Mindanao a 
‘*Wild West’’ feeling that lasts to this day. 

After the battle for MSU, the MNLF’s 
Bangsa Moro Army (BMA) began fighting 
an incredibly intense guerrilla war for 
secession. Conservative estimates count 
60,000 people dead so far. The BMA 
received support from both conservative 
and radical Muslim countries, in the form 
of weapons, training, and providing a 
refuge for the leadership of different fac- 
tions. The MNLF’s factionalism, emphasis 
on leaders, and reliance on foreign support 
proved to be its fatal flaws. The foreign 
based leaders lost touch with the pulse of 
the movement and wishes of field com- 
manders. In 1977, Libya arbitrated an 
autonomy pact between the MNLF and 
Marcos, which he renounced the following 
year. Foreign supporters cut off much of 


their aid, differences were exacerbated bet- 


ween the different tribal and political fac- 
tions within the Muslim movement, and 
Marcos offered financial incentives to 
BMA commanders to surrender, which 
many. did. In a feudal society based on 
blood ties, the leader commands. all 
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weak in Muslim ideology, and speaks 
positively of uniting the remaining factions 
into a loose umbrella coalition like the 
Palestine Liberation Organization. 
Second, he is an avowed anti- 
Communist, opposed to the ‘*godlessness’’ 
of the NPA, and convinced that all Com- 


‘munist nations oppress Muslims (like in 


Afghanistan). However, like some other 
Moro field commanders, he is open to 
“*tactical cooperation’’ with the NPA, in- 
cluding trading information, training, and 
perhaps even covering for each other. 
‘...It is my policy that the enemy of your 
enemy is your friend, and the friend of 
your enemy is your enemy,’’ he says. He 
mistrusts the NPA’s call for the Moro right 
to self-determination, though he concedes 
that if it is sincere, he could cooperate or 
even partipate in a _ revolutionary 
Democratic Coalition Government. 

The differences between this BMA com- 
bat unit, and the NPA combat unit I was 
with last month in Northern Luzon are 
very apparent. There are no women with 
arms here. In the Underground, most of 
the contacts I’ve had were women—twice 
with a group of only women. The internal 
dynamics of Narra’s group are totally dif- 
ferent—fashioned by blood ties and fo- 
cused on the leader. Narra refers to the 
fighters as ‘‘my’’ men. Had an NPA Com- 
mander said that, he or she would be 
hauled into a criticism/self-criticism ses- 
sion for a good five hours. The replacable 
nature of NPA commanders may be one 
reason for the group’s resiliancy. Finally, 
the Moros seem much better armed than 
the Igorot NPA combatants I visited 
—including an M-60 mounted machine 
gun. Many of the weapons (all of Western 
make) came before the foreign cutoff, but 
lately the BMA has adopted the NPA tac- 
tic of capturing arms from soldiers. They 
also seem very proud of their 
guns—brandishing them and _ showing 
them off with relish. Perhaps this is an 
outgrowth of the importance of swords in 
the Moro culture, but whatever the case, 
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Vancouver. 

Unlike yuppie Rubin, Hoffman 
is still a political organizer, cur- 
rently active in environmental 
campaigns and Nicaragua support 
work, 

The afternoon of the Van- 
couver debate, Hoffman con- 
ducted this interview for Over- 
throw. 


Q: You’ve been doing a lot of 
Sandinista support work. Any sug- 
gestions about what people can do to 
organize around Nicaragua? 


A: For me, the first line of organizing is 
simply to get as many people down there as 
possible. 

You go down there with your tape 
recorder and cameras—however you travel 
as a tourist—and bring that back to your 
local community to share your experience. 

The international element of the 
Nicaraguan revolution is vital. It’s more 
like the Spanish Civil War than, say, Viet- 
nam in that respect. Internationalistas, in- 
cluding North Americans, will fight on 
their side if they are invaded by the U.S. 
military. 

What’s sad when you’re in Nicaragua is 
to try and picture what this experiment 
looked like in ’80, ’81, before the war with 
the contras, and would look like today 
without the war. 


most important. |. 


Q: What impact did the North 
American new left have on the San- 
dinista leadership that emerged in the 
1960s? 


A: They ask about the Chicago trial and 
they want to know about Saul Alinsky and 
Cesar Chavez, Dorothy Day or the Ber- 
rigans. These are all people and events that 
influenced them. 

If you like the ’60s, you would like 
Nicaragua because these people smoked 
dope, they had long hair, they liked rock 
and roll. They’re all poets. Poetry or 
culture and politics were blended. They 
were non-ideological really in the same way 
we were in the ’60s. 


Q: Is the Sandinistas’ non- 
ideological style similar to Uruguay’s 
Tupamaros, who organized as an ex- 
tension of Uruguayans’ concerns 
rather than an extension of a Euro- 
pean ideology? 


A: In the development of the Sandinistas 
there were three predominant strains. 

There was the mass organization- 
building in the cities. A traditional Marxist 
approach. 

Then there was the prolonged struggle, 
kind of a Chinese Maoist point of view. 
Let them chase you into the mountains, 
where you had the advantage. 

Then there was the insurrectionist move- 
ment. It was the least ideological. It was 
the most pragmatic. They were the yippies. 

That was the Ortegas, that was revolu- 
tion by example, by deed, robbing banks, 
the kidnapping, the defiant gestures 
against the power structure to show its 
vulnerability, leading toward a mass insur- 
rection. Strong emphasis on symbolic 
warfare. 

The insurrectionist tendency is the one 
that predominates in the nine-member na- 
tional directorate. And yes, that thrust was 
the same as the Tupamaros or the Mon- 
toneros in Argentina and to some extent 
the yippies and, I suppose, the weather- 
people. 

The counter-culture and an emphasis on 
youth as the vehicle for revolution was 
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A: They could make a breakthrough. 
They could say ‘‘society sucks.”’ 


Q: What about the left’s criticism? 


A: It was a compliment, a backhanded 
compliment. 

I’ve always been made on the left to feel 
embarrassed about being popular. My 
books have sold about two-and-a-half 
million copies. Maybe three now, I don’t 
know. 

I have an article on community organiz- 
ing that was in Parade magazine with 27 
million readers. I had to rewrite it 20 times 
making it more simple. This is not as easy 
to do as it reads. 

You have to take complicated ideas and 
make them simple, the language has to be 
constantly gone over for certain words that 
Americans will read and tune out on, and 
you have to be aware of a very short atten- 
tion span. 

I’ve compared it closer to writing adver- 
tising copy than to, say, writing a book like 
Murray Bookchin. Now, I appreciate Mur- 


ray Bookchin, but if I want to talk about 
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Q: Most of the left doesn’t under- 
stand the concept of popularity, of 
creating a movement that people 
want to be involved in, that attracts 
people like a popular culture. 


A: There’s a lot of reasons for that and 
it’s important to discuss why that is so. We 
should be much more concerned about our 
internal tickings and learning the 
mechanics of organizing. 

You pick up a left journal, you don’t 
read about real problems that activists 
share. For example, what happens when 
one member of a couple gets disillusioned? 

I want to understand why the left 
doesn’t understand about depression, why 
it always associates it with their politics. I 
want to understand why there aren’t more 
discussions about small-group psychology, 
about decision-making in small groups, 
about what motivates people, about the 
mechanics of making things work. 

It’s true there is an element on the left 
that thinks if it’s popular it’s bad. There 
are people that want to reach the pro- 
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OER Yupple MUO, Moyyman 
is still a political organizer, cur- 
rently active in environmental _ 
campaigns and Nicaragua support 
work. 

The afternoon of the Van- 
couver debate, Hoffman con- 
ducted this interview for Over- 
throw. 


Q: You’ve beén doing a lot of 
Sandinista support work. Any sug- 
gestions about what people can do to 
organize around Nicaragua? 


A: For me, the first line of organizing is 
simply to get as many people down there as 
possible. 

You go down there with your tape 
recorder and cameras—however you travel 
as a tourist—and bring that back to your 
local community to share your experience. 

The international element of the 
Nicaraguan revolution is vital. It’s more 
like the Spanish Civil War than, say, Viet- 
nam in that respect. Internationalistas, in- 
cluding North Americans, will fight on 
their side if they are invaded by the U.S. 
military. 

What’s sad when you’re in Nicaragua is 
to try and picture what this experiment 
looked like in ’80, ’81, before the war with 
the contras, and would look like today 
without the war. 

What aspects are related to the fortress 
mentality that exists and what aspects are a 
product of the revolution? 

That’s difficult to tell and it’s unfor- 
tunate. It’s a tragedy because I believe it’s 
the most important experiment in human 
living on this planet and it’s not allowed to 
actualize its potential, to find its own level 
of balance between individual needs and 
collective needs in a very exciting way. 


ideotogicat style simitar to Uruguay s 
Tupamaros, who organized as an ex- 
tension of Uruguayans’ concerns 
rather than an extension of a Euro- 
pean ideology? 


A: In the development of the Sandinistas 
there were three predominant strains. 

There was the mass organization- 
building in the cities. A traditional Marxist 
approach. 

Then there was the prolonged struggle, 
kind of a Chinese Maoist point of view. 
Let them chase you into the mountains, 
where you had the advantage. 

Then there was the insurrectionist move- 
ment. It was the least ideological. It was 
the most pragmatic. They were the yippies. 

That was the Ortegas, that was revolu- 
tion by example, by deed, robbing banks, 
the kidnapping, the defiant gestures 
against the power structure to show its 
vulnerability, leading toward a mass insur- 
rection. Strong emphasis on symbolic 
warfare. 

The insurrectionist tendency is the one 
that predominates in the nine-member na- 
tional directorate. And yes, that thrust was 
the same as the Tupamaros or the Mon- 
toneros in Argentina and to some extent 
the yippies and, I suppose, the weather- 
people. 

The counter-culture and an emphasis on 
youth as the vehicle for revolution was 
most important. 


Q: Much of the left wrote off your 
early writings as non-ideological and 
simplistic, but the fact they could 
perceive them as stupid was one of 
the intelligent things about them. 

The books were so non-academic and 
emotional that an apolitical person 
could pick one up and become a 
radical by the time they put it down. 


A: They could make a breakthrough. 
They could say ‘‘society sucks.”” 


Q: What about the left’s criticism? 


A: It was a compliment, a backhanded 
compliment. 

I’ve always been made on the left to feel 
embarrassed about being popular. My 
books have sold about two-and-a-half 
million copies. Maybe three now, I don’t 
know. 

I have an article on community organiz- 
ing that was in Parade magazine with 27 
million readers. I had to rewrite it 20 times 
making it more simple. This is not as easy 
to do as it reads. 

You have to take complicated ideas and 
make them simple, the language has to be 
constantly gone over for certain words that 
Americans will read and tune out on, and 
you have to be aware of a very short atten- 
tion span. 

I’ve compared it closer to writing adver- 
tising copy than to, say, writing a book like 
Murray Bookchin. Now, I appreciate Mur- 
ray Bookchin, but if I want to talk about 
what Murray is saying I have to boil it 
down to one or two ideas and then I have 
to translate it into American because this is 
just simply not the language that large 
numbers of people use. 

Since the collapse of the trade union 


movement, the left has been trapped in 


academia. The language reflects that. 

This is a difficult area, because now 
they’ll say, ‘“‘Well, you’re not serious,’’ or 
“*You mean we’ve got to make ourselves 
saleable commodities,”’ when all I’m say- 
ing is, ‘‘Look, this is how this society 
communicates.”’ 

It communicates through symbols, 
styles, personalities, issues, it’s non-literate 
and non-ideological, it’s visual imagery, 
short bursts one minute long. That’s a TV 
commercial and you think just because 
something has five volumes that it’s giving 
more information than that one minute? 

Maybe yes, maybe no, but those one 
minutes transmit a lot of information. The 
art of communication is finding the one 


Q: Most of the left doesn’t under- 
stand the concept of popularity, of 
creating a movement that people 
want to be involved in, that attracts 
people like a popular culture. 


A: There’s a lot of reasons for that and 
it’s important to discuss why that is so. We 
should be much more concerned about our 
internal tickings and learning the 
mechanics of organizing. 

You pick up a left journal, you don’t 
read about real problems that activists 
share. For example, what happens when 
one member of a couple gets disillusioned? 

{ want to understand why the left 
doesn’t understand about depression, why 
it always associates it with their politics. I 
want to understand why there aren’t more 
discussions about small-group psychology, 
about decision-making in small groups, 
about what motivates people, about the 
mechanics of making things work. 

It’s true there is an element on the left 
that thinks if it’s popular it’s bad. There 
are people that want to reach the pro- 
letariat masses but brag about not wat- 
ching TV. 

I don’t know where the proletariat mass 
is in the United States, to tell you the truth. 
I don’t know where that is and if you’re 
plugged into that language you’re not 
Operating in this world, you’re not a 


“serious person. 


I’m an organizer, not an activist. An ac- 
tivist goes to meetings, an organizer 
knocks on doors. I have spoken at Kiwanis 
clubs. | have spoken to the League of 
Women Voters in New Jersey. I have 
spoken at an American Legion Hall. 

I want to reach people that are not the 
believers, that are not already there. I want 
to reach people who are confused about 
what’s going on in Central America and 
don’t understand it. I want to reach 
Americans. 

I’m not interested in the left. The people 
you are talking about are not interested in 
Americans, They’re afraid to go and meet 
people that are different from them and so 
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What aspects are related to the fortress 
mentality that exists and what aspects are a 
product of the revolution? 

That’s difficult to tell and it’s unfor- 
tunate. It’s a tragedy because I believe it’s 
the most important experiment in human 
living on this planet and it’s not allowed to 
actualize its potential, to find its own level 
of balance between individual needs and 
collective needs in a very exciting way. 


most important. — 


Q: Much of the left wrote off your 
early writings as non-ideological and 
simplistic, but the fact they could 
perceive them as stupid was one of 
the intelligent things about them. 

The books were so non-academic and 
emotional that an apolitical person 
could pick one up and become a 
radical by the time they put it down. 
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what Murray is saying I have to boil it 
down to one or two ideas and then I have 
to translate it into American because this is 
just simply not the language that large 
numbers of people use. 

Since the collapse of the trade union 


movement, the left has been trapped in~ 


academia. The language reflects that. 

This is a difficult area, because now 
they’ll say, ‘‘Well, you’re not serious,’’ or 
“*You mean we’ve got to make ourselves 
saleable commodities,’’ when all I’m say- 
ing is, ‘‘Look, this is how this society 
communicates.”’ 

It communicates through symbols, 
styles, personalities, issues, it’s non-literate 
and non-ideological, it’s visual imagery, 
short bursts one minute long. That’s a TV 
commercial and you think just because 
something has five volumes that it’s giving 
more information than that one minute? 

Maybe yes, maybe no, but those one 
minutes transmit a lot of information. The 
art of communication is finding the one 
word that says what you want. Yippie was 
one of those words. That was a good word. 
Solidarity. Justice. Sanctuary. My mind 
scans constantly for key words to express 
and motivate people. 

When we started Yippie! it was to get 
people to go to Chicago to demonstrate the 
new culture and protest the war. We didn’t 
have a big bureaucratic structure, we 
didn’t have money, we didn’t have control 
of the media. We had some underlying 
philosophical notions of course—the at- 
tack against guilt and original sin, for 
example. 

Also, we attacked boredom. I still 
believe that the best organizers understand 
people are easily bored in our society and if 
you add to that boredom you are a piss- 
poor organizer and, in a sense, adding to 
their oppression. 

People in power can afford to bore peo- 
ple. They’re in power, they don’t have to 
be creative. I’m not saying we can all be ex- 
traordinarily talented as communicators 
but it’s the rare leftist that even tries to 
improve. 
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letariat masses but brag about not wat- 
ching TV. 

I don’t know where the proletariat mass 
is in the United States, to tell you the truth. 
I don’t know where that is and if you’re 
plugged into that language you’re not 
operating in this world, you’re not a 


“serious person. 


I’m an organizer, not an activist. An ac- 
tivist goes to meetings, an organizer 
knocks on doors. I have spoken at Kiwanis 
clubs. I have spoken to the League of 
Women Voters in New Jersey. I have 
spoken at an American Legion Hall. 

I want to reach people that are not the 
believers, that are not already there. I want 
to reach people who are confused about 
what’s going on in Central America and 
don’t understand it. I want to reach 
Americans. 

I’m not interested in the left. The people 
you are talking about are not interested in 
Americans, They’re afraid to go and meet 
people that are different from them and so 
the world is a cult and when you look at 
the world from a cult point of view there 
are all these conspiracies going on out 
there. 

I mean, after all if the ruling class con- 
trols the media, which of course it does but 
like (snore), then you don’t have to learn 
to write. I mean you learn how to write 
leaflets that 10 people will read. 

You don’t have to learn how the local 
newspaper works, who the assignment 
editor is, how to do a press conference, 
how to publish things, how to make a TV 
commercial that you can get on TV for 
nothing, how to use the courts. 

You don’t learn how to use what’s out 
there because it’s all controlled and stack- 
ed against you. So it’s a very dangerous 
idea that can develop, the theoretical posi- 
tion that you have as opposed to somebody 
on the right. I mean, it’s there for them. 

Success is seen as a capitalist invention. 
I’ve never understood why ‘‘serious’’ pro- 
gressives are always late to meetings, often 
make promises they don’t keep and don’t 

continued on pg. 14. 
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continued from pg. Il 
have to prove their abilities in a real sense. 
Anyone that does is viewed with suspicion, 
a ‘‘power freak’’ or something. You might 
see this as somewhat self-serving but every 
good organizer has to be success-oriented 
and also, like it or not, becomes famous. 


Q: Isn’t the job of organizers to 
find out what people are already do- 
ing in their lives that’s rebellious and 
articulate that back to them in an 
organized political way, rather than 
trying to impose an ideology on 
them. Just as, culturally, Dylan ar- 
ticulated what people were already 
feeling and the terms hippy and punk 
put labels on what people were 
already doing? 


A: You’re absolutely right. You don’t 
organize people. People are organized. 
They know what they want. You have to 
connect what pisses them off to the issue 
that you’re working on. 

A good organizer understands 
psychology as much as politics. You have 
to understand what motivates people and 
so you have to tune in, not just to people’s 
rebellion, but to their anxieties, their sense 
of alienation and despair. 

You have to find out ‘‘where they’re 
at,’’ as we used to say. 

People are upset about things in their 
lives so you don’t come in and tell them 
something else they should be upset about. 

You connect what they’re upset about to 
what you’re upset about and in that 


- linkage you build. That’s about all you can 


do. That’s all you can do. 

Numbers count. Too often we keep try- 
ing, say, to change cousin Bernie’s mind 
on the mid-east. Work on easier cousins. 


Q: In Jonah Raskin’s novel, 
Underground, you teamed up with 


Q: The book, Underground, also 
hinted that you met with Tom 
Hayden while you were a fugitive 
and he wouldn’t help you out. 


A: I met Tom Hayden 1975 in Malibu. 
Jane was there. 

Tom wanted to talk about his idea of 
running for senator of California. I told 
him it was not a good idea because he 
wasn’t someone the public responded to 
warmly. 

I told him that he has a brilliant mind 
but the mind of a campaign manager and 
that he should encourage Shirley 
MacLaine to run for senator and he ought 
to be her campaign manager. 

That’s what I told him. I heard from 
others that he’ was so nervous that she 
might run that he immediately announced 
he was running for senator. 

Now, my wife and kid were above- 
ground. She was having a very rough time 
with the FBI and everything, was on 
welfare back east. The FBI was all over, 
hired babysitters, everything, to pump the 
kid. So she fled New York and went to Los 
Angeles to try and get a job. 

She looked him up. Hayden refused to 
hel id, ‘‘No 


Q: When you came aboveground 
and your autobiography, Soon to be 
a Major Motion Picture, was 


published, you said it was soon to be 


a major motion picture. What hap- 
pened? 


A: Well, they bought the rights, Univer- 
sal Studios. They sent me to see this movie 
that had been done about Kerouac. It was 
a piece of shit so I come back and tell them 
it was a piece of shit and they said, ‘‘That’s 
exactly the kind of thing we wanted to 
hear,’’ and then they assigned that person 
to do the movie. 

So he came to see me and I was still a 
fugitive. This real L.A. yuppie type. 


Q: You showed the studio the 
book while you were underground? 


A: The manuscript and an outline of my 
underground life heavily disguised. 

So they got real excited and he came to 
see me and said, ‘‘The studio said no 
politics.’ I remember his opening line. 

I thought that was pretty funny and I 
said, ‘‘Oh fuck, I’m in Hollywood.’’ They 
could make a movie about Frank Sinatra 
and not mention he’s a singer. 

The script was so embarrassing they 
wouldn’t even show it to me. So they got 
rid of him. 

Later, after I emerged they sent me to 
see David Mamet, a play by him, American 
Buffalo, which I thought was fantastic and 
I said, ‘‘Grab him, he’s great.’’ And Steve 


and they said, ‘‘Well, there’s a lot of river 
movies, you know.”” 

It’s not called Hollyweird for nothing. 
But again the script was so bad it satisfied 
no one. 


Q: When the Weather 
Underground split up, a position 
paper of one faction criticized 
another faction for helping you go 
underground. 


A: Isms lead to schisms. That’s another 
bad reason for isms. Schisms that lead to 
wasims. 

I’ve come to the conclusion that isms.are 
wasims, that they’re not really relevant, 
that anarchism and communism and 
capitalism and socialism, in particular, oc- 
curred at the beginning of the industrial 
revolution and for a global village that is 
our modern civilization, the information 
age, that these isms are badly outdated. 


Q: But whether you give it a label 
or not, isn’t it important to have a 
non-authoritarian perspective to 
avoid the old, rigid centralized type 
of organizing? 


A: I think you should have what Ger- 
mans call a weltanschauung—a point of 
view. I think you should have a well- 
developed point of view as to human 
nature, as to how the world is put together, 
as to who has power and who doesn’t, as 
to how decisions are made in society. 

Because I’m a romanticist, I would favor 
decentralization over centralization any 
time, but I don’t have any hard and fast 
rule. I believe in a mixed economy as do 
the Sandinistas and by that I understand 
that some things have to be decentralized 
and some things have to be centralized. 
That’s all. - 

I think it’s dependent upon other things: 
the culture, economics, natural resources 
in the country, level of education. I can 
just imagine loads and loads of other 
variables that enter in to how much decen- 
tralization you have and how much cen- 
tralization. 
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put labels on what people were 
already doing? 


A: You’re absolutely right. You don’t 
Organize people. People are organized. 
They know what they want. You have to 
connect what pisses them off to the issue 
that you’re working on. 

A good organizer understands 
psychology as much as politics. You have 
to understand what motivates people and 
so you have to tune in, not just to people’s 
rebellion, but to their anxieties, their sense 
of alienation and despair. 

You have to find out ‘‘where they’re 
at,’’ as we used to say. 

People are upset about things in their 
lives so you don’t come in and tell them 
something else they should be upset about. 

You connect what they’re upset about to 
what you’re upset about and in that 


- linkage you build. That’s about all you can 


do. That’s all you can do. 

Numbers count. Too often we keep try- 
ing, say, to change cousin Bernie’s mind 
on the mid-east. Work on easier cousins. 


Q: In Jonah Raskin’s novel, 
Underground, you teamed up with 
Raskin to try to uncover the identity 
of ‘‘B. Traven,’’ the mysterious 
author of Treasure of the Sierra 
Madre. Did you actually follow the 
trail of Traven when you were a 
fugitive? 


A: Yeah, I was on to B. Traven in- 
dependently of Jonah. I had heard about 
B. Traven and I had read one of his books 
and it was just a mindblower. Then, when 
I met Jonah underground it turned out he 
had contacted B. Traven’s wife in Mexico 
City and was going down to look through 
B. Traven’s papers and everything. 

And so we went down and we had 
somebody read one of his books to us 
that’s never been translated from German: 
The Canal. An incredible novel about a 
woman who sets up a corporation and 
wants to build a canal across America and 


all the big conglomerates try to sabotage 


her efforts. 

We read all his books, we read through 
the papers and, you know, were on the 
trail of B. Traven. He was probably the 
most interesting fugitive in history. 
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hinted that you met with Tom 
Hayden while you were a fugitive 
and he wouldn’t help you out. — 


A: I met Tom Hayden 1975 in Malibu. 
Jane was there. 

Tom wanted to talk about his idea of 
running for senator of California. I told 
him it was not a good idea because he 
wasn’t someone the public responded to 
warmly. 

I told him that he has a brilliant mind 
but the mind of a campaign manager and 
that he should encourage Shirley 
MacLaine to run for senator and he ought 
to be her campaign manager. 

That’s what I told him. I heard from 
others that he’ was so nervous that she 
might run that he immediately announced 
he was running for senator. 

Now, my wife and kid were above- 
ground. She was having a very rough time 
with the FBI and everything, was on 
welfare back east. The FBI was all over, 
hired babysitters, everything, to pump the 
kid. So she fled New York and went to Los 
Angeles to try and get a job. 

She looked him up. Hayden refused to 
help her, said, ‘‘Nobody in this town will 
help you, your husband’s a criminal, why 
don’t you try Hustler magazine for a 
job?”’ 

She got just furious. It was like telling 
her to go be a hooker in the streets. 

So when I did that Barbara Walters in- 
terview before I came aboveground- 
—20/20—I had a disparaging remark 
about Hayden, that he gives opportunism 
a bad name—that’s what Gore Vidal said 
about him. So Barbara left that in ’cause 
she don’t like him, she don’t like Jane Fon- 
da, that’s why she left it in. 

He called me up and said, ‘‘Gee, it was 
terrible what you said and everything.”’ I 
went into what he did with Anita and 
America and that. I said, ‘‘I tried to get 
some clarification but you wouldn’t meet 
with me.’’ He said, ‘‘I was afraid you’d 
kidnap me.”’ 

He was never a friendly person, but I put 
him down because I don’t like what he’s 
doing politically. Pro-defense in Califor- 
nia, anti-Arab, anti-Russian, and he’s 
rewritten the ’60s to justify his millionaire 
lifestyle. He tries to redefine grassroots in a 
very cynical way. 
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that had been done about Kerouac. It was 
a piece of shit so [ come back and tell them 
it was a piece of shit and they said, ‘‘That’s 
exactly the kind of thing we wanted to 
hear,’’ and then they assigned that person 
to do the movie. 

So he came to see me and I was still a 
fugitive. This real L.A. yuppie type. 


Q: You showed the studio the 
book while you were underground? 


A: The manuscript and an outline of my 
underground life heavily disguised. 

So they got real excited and he came to 
see me and said, ‘‘The studio said no 
politics.”’ I remember his opening line. 

I thought that was pretty funny and I 
said, ‘“‘Oh fuck, I’m in Hollywood.’’ They 
could make a movie about Frank Sinatra 
and not mention he’s a singer. 

The script was so embarrassing they 
wouldn’t even show it to me. So they got 
rid of him. 

Later, after I emerged they sent me to 
see David Mamet, a play by him, American 
Buffalo, which I thought was fantastic and 
I said, ‘‘Grab him, he’s great.’’ And Steve 


_ Toshich and John Sayles. 


Everyone that I thought was talented 
they would refuse to hire. They finally 
hired two TV sitcom writers. 

They interviewed me. They went up to 
the river. | brought them to organizing 
meetings and they made—I mean it was 
just incredible—they made this movie and 
I was a gay, Jewish, dope dealer who went 
underground to make a movie about 
himself. 

So I said to them, ‘‘Like, how did [ get 
to be gay?”’ and they said, ‘‘Well, you said 
some guy tried to rape you in prison.’”’ I 
said, ‘‘Well, he didn’t rape me and so 
what, even, what does that mean?’’ 

They said, ‘‘Well, there’s a big gay au- 
dience out there, you know. That’s a 
chunk we can cater to.’’ 

I said, ‘‘You really think I’m a dope 
dealer? Not even the cops say I’m a dope 
dealer. I mean, this is just ridiculous.’’ 
And they said, ‘‘Well, coke is in.’’ This 
was the time, I guess, the DeLorean trial 
was just starting up and they wanted to 
cash in on the coke angle. 

I said, ‘‘Well, what about risking my 
freedom to save the river and everything,”’ 


Ne BPEL VEER EERE PUPe ROVE ES CE CECE 
or not, isn’t it important to have a 
non-authoritarian perspective to 
avoid the old, rigid centralized type 
of organizing? 


A: I think you should have what Ger- 
mans call a weltanschauung—a point of 
view. I think you should have a well- 
developed point of view as to human 
nature, as to how the world is put together, 
as to who has power and who doesn’t, as 
to how decisions are made in society. 

Because I’m a romanticist, I would favor 
decentralization over centralization any 
time, but I don’t have any hard and fast 
rule. I believe in a mixed economy as do 
the Sandinistas and by that I understand 
that some things have to be decentralized 
and some things have to be centralized. 
That’s all. | ; 

I think it’s dependent upon other things: 
the culture, economics, natural resources 
in the country, level of education. I can 
just imagine loads and loads of other 
variables that enter in to how much decen- 
tralization you have and how much cen- 
tralization. 


Q: As for that Weather 
Underground paper, did they help 
you out when you became a fugitive? 


A: Very minor. Some weatherpeople 
mailed letters, that I had hand-written to 
my lawyer, from different places around 
the country, saying, ‘‘I’ll be right back, I 
just overslept.’’ Letters like that. False 
leads for the feds. 

My help to them was far more extensive, 
especially in their earlier years. I liked 
several personally, but I never liked their 
ideology. 


Q: What was the problem with it? 


A: Guilt about being white-skinned, the 
concept of ‘‘white-skin privilege.’’ The 
masochism of just taking on superior 
forces in open battlefield, so to speak. 
There was a suicidal attitude towards a lot 
of their machismo. Very  self-hatred 
oriented. 

I liked their willingness to use poetry, to 


use the culture, to recognize the impor- . 


tance of youth culture at that particular 
moment in American society. And revolu- 
tion by act. At that point, you know, that’s 
where the yippies and the Weather 
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Raskin to! try to uncover the identity 

of *‘B. Traven,’’ the mysterious 
author of Treasure of the Sierra 
Madre. Did you actually follow the 
trail of Traven when you were a 
fugitive? 


A: Yeah, I was on to B. Traven in- 
dependently of Jonah. I had heard about 
B. Traven and I had read one of his books 
and it was just a mindblower. Then, when 
I met Jonah underground it turned out he 
had contacted B. Traven’s wife in Mexico 
City and was going down to look through 
B. Traven’s papers and everything. 

And so we went down and we had 
somebody read one of his books to us 
that’s never been translated from German: 
The Canal. An incredible novel about a 
woman who sets up a corporation and 
wants to build a canal across America and 


all the big conglomerates try to sabotage 


her efforts. 

We read all his books, we read through 
the papers and, you know, were on the 
trail of B. Traven. He was probably the 
most interesting fugitive in history. 
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nelp her, said, ““Nobody in this town will = * USMC an@ JON Sayles. 


help you, your husband’s a criminal, why 
don’t you try Hustler magazine for a 
job?”’ 

She got just furious. It was like telling 
her to go be a hooker in the streets. 

So when I did that Barbara Walters in- 
terview before I came aboveground- 
—20/20—1 had a disparaging remark 
about Hayden, that he gives opportunism 
a bad name—that’s what Gore Vidal said 
about him. So Barbara left that in ’cause 
she don’t like him, she don’t like Jane Fon- 
da, that’s why she left it in. 

He called me up and said, ‘‘Gee, it was 
terrible what you said and everything.’’ I 
went into what he did with Anita and 
America and that. I said, ‘‘I tried to get 
some clarification but you wouldn’t meet 
with me.’’ He said, ‘‘I was afraid you’d 
kidnap me.”’ 

He was never a friendly person, but I put 
him down because [ don’t like what he’s 
doing politically. Pro-defense in Califor- 
nia, anti-Arab, anti-Russian, and he’s 
rewritten the ’60s to justify his millionaire 
lifestyle. He tries to redefine grassroots in a 
very cynical way. 


THIS NOTE 1 ILLEGAL TENDER FOR 
> ALL WAR DEATHS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


Everyone that I thought was talented 
they would refuse to hire. They finally 
hired two TV sitcom writers. 

They interviewed me. They went up to 
the river. | brought them to organizing 
meetings and they made—I mean it was 
just incredible—they made this movie and 
I was a gay, Jewish, dope dealer who went 
underground to make a movie about 
himself. 

So I said to them, ‘‘Like, how did [I get 
to be gay?”’ and they said, ‘‘Well, you said 
some guy tried to rape you in prison.”’ I 
said, ‘‘Well, he didn’t rape me and so 
what, even, what does that mean?’’ 

They said, ‘‘Well, there’s a big gay au- 
dience out there, you know. That’s a 
chunk we can cater to.’’ 

I said, ‘‘You really think I’m a dope 
dealer? Not even the cops say I’m a dope 
dealer. I mean, this is just ridiculous.’ 
And they said, ‘‘Well, coke is in.’’ This 
was the time, I guess, the DeLorean trial 
was just starting up and they wanted to 
cash in on the coke angle. 

I said, ‘‘Well, what about risking my 
freedom to save the river and everything,’’ 
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-Q: As for that Weather 
Underground paper, did they help 
you out when you became a fugitive? 


A: Very minor. Some weatherpeople 
mailed letters, that I had hand-written to 
my lawyer, from different places around 
the country, saying, ‘‘I’ll be right back, I 
just overslept.’’ Letters like that. False 
leads for the feds. 

My help to them was far more extensive, 
especially in their earlier years. I liked. 
several personally, but I never liked their 
ideology. 


Q: What was the problem with it? 


A: Guilt about being white-skinned, the 
concept of ‘‘white-skin privilege.’? The 
masochism of just taking on superior 
forces in open battlefield, so to speak. 
There was a suicidal attitude towards a lot 
of their machismo. Very self-hatred 
oriented. 

I liked their willingness to use poetry, to 
use the culture, to recognize the impor- 
tance of youth culture at that particular 
moment in American society. And revolu- 
tion by act. At that point, you know, that’s 
where the yippies and the Weather 
underground and the Sandinistas met, but 


“a\ it was just a brief moment. 


Q: People into weather politics 
tended, on the personal level, to be a 
lot more serious than yippies. 


A: I wouldn’t dignify the word serious in 
that respect. 


Q: Yippie-style humor became 
popular in the 1970s. A lot of Satur- 
day Night Live and SCTV was yippie 
humor. 


A: Controlled though. Ultimately, yip- 
pie humor verged into chaos. 

The guerrilla communication—I don’t 
say theatre because theatre means 
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the NPA had seemed a little embarrassed 
by their guns. In some Muslim areas, 
villagers say that the NPA’s (some of 
whom are Muslim) who pass through their 
area are more polite than the Moro guer- 
rillas. The NPA’s tactics in winning hearts 
and minds seems to be working not just 
against the military but against other guer- 
rillas as well. 

How to reconcile the religious outlook 
of the Islamic revolutionaries with that of 
the socialist revolutionaries in the Philip- 
pines? This is now the key question within 


there are some commonalities—both are 
opposed to the rule of Marcos, and at least 
Narra opposes U.S. influence over the 
country. Significantly, he says he feels 
closer to the Christian peoples of the 
Philippines than to the other peoples of the 
Islamic world. But isn’t the religious fun- 
damentalism he espouses irreconcilable 
with the class analysis of the NPA? Would 
a revolutionary government grant 
autonomy or even independence to a 
Muslim region still under feudal norms of 
society? 

For some answers, I later turn to 
members of Muslim-Christian Dialogue, a 
group trying to build unity between 
Muslims and Christian settlers. This pro- 
cess mostly involves breaking down the 
‘savage’ image that Muslims have been 
given since the Spanish colonial era. They 
say the MNLF originally tried to build a 
concept of ‘‘Moro’’ that included a// the 
peoples of Mindanao. Now the ‘‘other’’ 
Underground has formed the Moro 
Revolutionary Organization (MORO), 
which will try to unite poor Christians with 
poor Muslims outside of a religious 
framework. MORO is so far a tiny 
organization, made up mostly of Muslim 
cadre pulled out of the NPA for the task; 


Iligan is known as the main industrial ci- 
ty of Mindanao. Dozens of factories 
—many foreign-owned—line the shore of 
the bay. The capital of Lanao del Norte, Il- 
igan was quiet only a few years ago; only 
lately has it developed a reputation for 
labor militancy. The Underground has also 
developed strength, to the point of 
Operating a ‘‘shadow government’’ that 
parallels the city government, and _ is 
prepared to replace it. The NPA is known 


(above) A 1977 graphic 
from an underground 
Manila paper. It il- 
lustrates a ‘‘lightning 
demonstration, *’ so 
called because the par- 
ticipants assemble 
rapidly, complete their 
action quickly and fade 
away into the sur- 
rounding crowds. At 
the point is Ferdinand 
Marcos. 
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In contrast to the cement plant, the 
Pillsbury Milling Corp. plant across the 
road, partly owned by the Minneapolis- 
based agribusiness multinational, has been 
on strike for seven months. The workers 
and their families are based in 


“‘picket-line’’ tents near the gate. They are. 


living off of rice, bananas, coconuts and 
greens—a starvation diet. Guards and 
troops armed with M-16s and an armored 
personnel carrier have tried unsuccessfully 
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shoulder. Mindanao—where Rambo meets 
the Pillsbury Dough Boy. 

Later that day, I take a bus past the Min- 
danao Steel plant, just inside the province 
of Misamis Oriental. A sign at the border 
proudly reads: ‘‘You Are Entering 
Misamis Oriental—Where Ideas Move 
Mountains.’’ No_ kidding. In _ recent 
months, the province has become the ma- 
jor hotbed of insurgency in the country. In 
the area around Claveria, the military 
recently instituted a food blockade to 
starve out the rebels, as thousands of 
refugees flow out of the mountains. 

Misamis Oriental is also, not coinciden- 
tally, the stronghold of fanatic 
‘‘Christian’’ cults. The sects take a 
paramilitary form, and some are actually 
incorporated into the ICHDF. These death 
squads have no semblance of independence 
from the military. They believe that oils, 
Latin chants, and medieval-style shirts will 
render them impervious to NPA bullets. 
The fanatic ICHDF’s have been accused 
by church groups of the grisliest atrocities 
of the war, including eating the livers and 
hearts of their victims. One group is called 
the ‘‘Tadtads,’’ meaning ‘‘chop-chop,”’’ 
after its treatment of victims’ bodies. An. 
ICHDF unit in North Cotabato killed an 
Italian priest in April, laughing as they 
stepped in his brains. As in this case, 
sometimes when the fanatics go too far, 
the military tries to rope them in. 

The bus passes through a town which 
was the site of the largest battle yet be- 
tween the NPA and the Tadtads. Fittingly, 
the town’s name is ‘‘El Salvador.’’ It is 
strange indeed to open Philippine 
newspapers to the Mindinao news page, 
only to read ‘‘PLO Terrorists Strike 
Again,’’ or ‘‘Rebels Attack in El 
Salvador.”’ 

The ICHDF’s are often hired as security 
forces for the huge plantations in the area. 
Over 52% of the arable land in Mindanao 
is owned by multinational agribusiness 
firms. The largest are gargantuan pineap- 
ple plantations owned by Dole and Del 
Monte. Other mountainous areas are 
of local 
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Philippines than to the other peoples of the 
Islamic world. But isn’t the religious fun- 
damentalism he espouses irreconcilable 
with the class analysis of the NPA? Would 
a revolutionary government grant 
autonomy or even independence to a 
Muslim region still under feudal norms of 
society? 

For some answers, I later turn to 
members of Muslim-Christian Dialogue, a 
group trying to build unity between 
Muslims and Christian settlers. This pro- 
cess mostly involves breaking down the 
‘savage’ image that Muslims have been 
given since the Spanish colonial era. They 
say the MNLF originally tried to build a 
concept of ‘‘Moro’’ that included all/ the 
peoples of Mindanao. Now the ‘‘other’’ 
Underground has formed the Moro 
Revolutionary Organization (MORO), 
which will try to unite poor Christians with 
poor Muslims outside of a religious 
framework. MORO is so far a_ tiny 
organization, made up mostly of Muslim 
cadre pulled out of the NPA for the task; 
and is planning to start its own armed 
wing. 

It’s an uphill battle, to put it mildly. The 
working classes in Mindanao are far more 
divided than even blacks and whites in the 
U.S. Most leftist activists I speak with 
seem to regard it as a lost cause. They refer 
to the Moros as the ‘‘Achilles Heel’’ of the 
Philippine Revolution, and _ potential 
future ‘‘contras’’ for the U.S. They speak 
of Islam as a feudal and sexist ideology but 
often without applying the same criteria to 
Roman Catholicism. Others speak of the 
possibility of a middle road between the 


-class and religious positions, much like the 


Catholic liberation theologies. The more 
Marxist of the MNLF factions, led by 
University of the Philippines graduate Nur 
Misuari, has vaguely referred to forms of 
‘*Islamic Socialism.’’ But the ideas are not 
developing fast enough to unite the BMA 
and NPA in Mindanao, and thus the 
Christian and Muslim communities. Mar- 
cos can put up his feet and watch the game 
of divide-and-conquer that he is such an 
expert at playing. 

During a delicious lunch of chicken 
curry, we speak with Narra’s chief aide, 
who was trained in none other than Libya. 
During his six-year Libyan exile, he trained 
with other Muslim guerrillas from Chad, 
Eritrea, Western Sahara, and Palestinian 
factions. He is still officially a member of 
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(above) A 1977 graphic 
from an underground 
Manila paper. It il- 
lustrates a ‘‘lightning 
demonstration, *’ so 
called because the par- 
ticipants assemble 
rapidly, complete their 
action quickly and fade 
away into the sur- 
rounding crowds. At 
the point is Ferdinand 
Marcos. 


(right) This silkscreen 
print was made by 
NPA artists to com- 
memorate a 1973 inci- 
dent in which 4 
Philippine Air Force 
(PAF) jets were shot 
down by a squad of 
the Moro National 
Liberation Front’s 
Bangsa Moro Army 
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to control the hills 5 miles outside of 
town—the soldiers don’t dare go into the 
zone. At 2 AM outside my hotel window, I 
hear a sharp burst of automatic weapons 
fire and the breaking of windows. A car 
screeches away, and a jeep goes in hot pur- 
suit. I never find out the instigators of the 
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Guerrillas 
theration of the Mor 


to disperse the picket. At night, a search- 
light scans the picket tents and the nearby 
hills. The strikers say that under the 
searchlight is mounted a machine gun. 
The strikers have a list of economic 


demands to be met by management, in- 
tin ase Wht I... 
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The fanatic I1CHDP’s have been accused 
by church groups of the grisliest atrocities 
of the war, including eating the livers and 
hearts of their victims. One group is called 
the ‘‘Tadtads,’’ meaning ‘‘chop-chop,’’ 
after its treatment of victims’ bodies. An. 
ICHDF unit in North Cotabato killed an 
Italian priest in April, laughing as they 
stepped in his brains. As in this case, 
sometimes when the fanatics go too far, 
the military tries to rope them in. 

The bus passes through a town which 
was the site of the largest battle yet be- 
tween the NPA and the Tadtads. Fittingly, 
the town’s name is ‘‘El Salvador.’’ It is 
strange indeed to open Philippine 
newspapers to the Mindinao news page, 
only to read ‘‘PLO Terrorists Strike 
Again,’’ or ‘‘Rebels Attack in El 
Salvador.”’ 

The ICHDF’s are often hired as security 
forces for the huge plantations in the area. 
Over 52% of the arable land in Mindanao 
is owned by multinational agribusiness 
firms. The largest are gargantuan pineap- 
ple plantations owned by Dole and Del 
Monte, Other mountainous areas are 
heavily logged, often for the profit of local 
generals, resulting in heavy erosion and 
flooding. For these resource projects, 
peasants and tribal peoples are relocated to 
‘Strategic Hamlets,’? (or ‘‘protective’’ 
villages like those used in Vietnam to 
isolate villagers from guerrillas) sometimes . 
with the forcible backing of the ICHDF’s 
or fanatics. After a time, the ‘‘idle land”’ is 
confiscated and handed over to the com- 
pany. Given the other choices of starving 
or moving to the crowded cities, the 
villagers opt for wage labor on the planta- 
tions. The worst massacres of civilians tend 
to occur where they refuse en masse to give 
way to the land confiscations. In Min- 
danao I hear stories of NPA_ units 
operating unmolested for years in a certain 
ares. But when the government or a com- 
pany take an interest in the area for _ 
resource extraction, the NPAs are sudden- 
ly ‘‘discovered’’ and the area flooded with 
troops. Even then, the NPAs are puzzled 
as to why the military seems more in- 
terested in evicting the villagers rather than 
themselves. 

My bus rumbles onward to Butuan, a 
ramshackle frontier town which serves as 
the capital of Agusan del Norte province, 
another hotspot for the insurgency. My in- 
terest here is to visit the villages of the 
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working classes in Mindanao are far more 

divided than even blacks and whites in the 
U.S. Most leftist activists I speak with 
seem to regard it as a lost cause. They refer 
to the Moros as the ‘‘Achilles Heel’’ of the 
Philippine Revolution, and _ potential 
future ‘‘contras’’ for the U.S. They speak 
of Islam as a feudal and sexist ideology but 
often without applying the same criteria to 
Roman Catholicism. Others speak of the 
possibility of a middle road between the 
class and religious positions, much like the 
Catholic liberation theologies. The more 
Marxist of the MNLF factions, led by 
University of the Philippines graduate Nur 
Misuari, has vaguely referred to forms of 
‘*Islamic Socialism.’’ But the ideas are not 
developing fast enough to unite the BMA 
and NPA in Mindanao, and thus the 
Christian and Muslim communities. Mar- 
cos can put up his feet and watch the game 
of divide-and-conquer that he is such an 
expert at playing. 

During a delicious lunch of chicken 
curry, we speak with Narra’s chief aide, 
who was trained in none other than Libya. 
During his six-year Libyan exile, he trained 
with other Muslim guerrillas from Chad, 
Eritrea, Western Sahara, and Palestinian 
factions. He is still officially a member of 
the Libyan army reserves. As I leave, I tell 
him of my Jewish background, but he 
doesn’t seem the least perturbed, mumbl- 
ing something of ‘‘peace between all 
peoples.’’ All peoples, that is, but the 
Moros and Marcos’ soldiers. 

We hike out of the guerrilla zone, pass- 
ing same Moro farmers on their way, soon 
reach Marawi, and take the road back to 
fligan. This road to the Christian region 
has beeft a favorite site throughout history 
of Moro ambushes—against Spanish, 
American, Japanese and Filipino 
troops—and military checkpoints or 
camps have been set up every two miles. 
They aren’t activated today, though, and 
we aren’t stopped. I breathe a sigh of 
relief; though as a. foreigner I’m not in 
danger, I’m always endangering the 
Filipinos who I am with. 


(right) This silkscreen 
print was made by 

NPA artists to com- 
memorate a 1973 inci- 
dent in which 4 
Philippine Air Force 
(PAF) jets were shot 
down by a squad of 
the Moro National 
Liberation Front’s 
Bangsa Moro Army 
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to control the hills 5 miles outside of 
town—the soldiers don’t dare go into the 
zone. At 2 AM outside my hotel window, I 
hear a sharp burst of automatic weapons 
fire and the breaking of windows. A car 
screeches away, and a jeep goes in hot pur- 
suit. I never find out the instigators of the 
shooting, though. My hosts shrug, as if to 
say, ‘‘In Mindanao, who cares?’’ 

Two workers take me to tour their fac- 
tory, owned by the Iligan Cement Cor- 
poration. Their union, affiliated with the 
militant May First Movement (KMU), is 
pretty much in control here. Wages are de- 
cent for the cement industry, and accidents 
are virtually nonexistent. The Swiss- 
Filipino management, intimidated by 
potential strikes by the workers (and 
strikes of a different kind by the campers 
five miles away) gave into their demands. 
Just down the road in Lugait, the head of 
the Mindanao Steel Corp. (who also hap- 
pens to be an active military commander) 
was kidnapped by the NPA in a daring 
daylight raid on the compound. He is be- 
ing held for the release of political 
prisoners in the area. 


to disperse the picket. At night, a search- 
light scans the picket tents and the nearby 
hills. The strikers say that under the 
searchlight is mounted a machine gun. 
The strikers have a list of economic 
demands to be met by management, in- 
cluding recognition of their KMU- 
affiliated union. They especially want to 
send a message to Pillsbury workers in 
Minnesota to support their cause, as 
‘‘brother workers’’ in the same company; 
one shy worker nervously tapes a message 
to them. When I bring up the subject of 
the NPA, they look at the ground and 
swallow hard in fear, saying nothing. It isa 
reaction I commonly get here. The morn- 
ing after spending the night in the tents, I 
interview Gregorio Emperado, the plant 
manager, who lambasts the strikers as 
‘‘subversives,’’ and expresses fear that he 
will be the next to be kidnapped. A real fan 
of Americans after his trips to Chicago and 
Minneapolis, he gives me a T-shirt with the 
company symbol emblazoned on the front. 
Exiting through the security gate, I nod to 
the guard with an M-16 slung over his 
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generals, resulting in heavy erosion and — 


flooding. For these resource projects, 
peasants and tribal peoples are relocated to 
“Strategic Hamlets,’’ (or ‘‘protective’’ 
villages like those used in Vietnam to 


isolate villagers from guerrillas) sometimes . 


with the forcible backing of the ICHDF’s 
or fanatics. After a time, the ‘‘idle land”’ is 
confiscated and handed over to the com- 
pany. Given the other choices of starving 
or moving to the crowded cities, the 
villagers opt for wage labor on the planta- 
tions. The worst massacres of civilians tend 
to occur where they refuse en masse to give 
way to the land confiscations. In Min- 
danao I hear stories of NPA _ units 
operating unmolested for years in a certain 
ares. But when the government or a com- 
pany take an interest in the area for 
resource extraction, the NPAs are sudden- 
ly ‘‘discovered’’ and the area flooded with 
troops. Even then, the NPAs are puzzled 
as to why the military seems more in- 
terested in evicting the villagers rather than 
themselves. 

My bus rumbles onward to Butuan, a 
ramshackle frontier town which serves as 
the capital of Agusan del Norte province, 
another hotspot for the insurgency. My in- 
terest here is to visit the villages of the 
Lumads, and look at their relationship to 
the NPA, much as I did in the Cordillera 
Mountains of Northern Luzon. But this is 
an area where the fanatics and ICHDF’s 
have largely taken over the war from the 
military. A renegade ICHDF unit in the 
area recently massacred a group of loggers, 
and later engaged the NPA in a firefight. 
So everyone I want to talk with is in 
hiding. The incident was an outgrowth of 
an intertribal war apparently instigated by 
a Higaonon tribal ‘‘datu,’’ or leader, who 
is backed by the military. 

The tribes in the area tend to be the most 
culturally traditional in the country—keep- 
ing their languages, dress, and communal 
social organization. Many have kept their 
animist religions, though some tribes are 
more Christianized than others. These 
cultural differences led the mostly Chris- 
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opposes U.S. influence over the 
y. Significantly, he says he feels 
to the Christian peoples of the 
pines than to the other peoples of the 
c world. But isn’t the religious fun- 
talism he espouses irreconcilable 
1 class analysis of the NPA? Would 
yolutionary government grant 
ymy or even independence to a 
n region still under feudal norms of 
? 
some answers, I later turn to 
ers Of Muslim-Christian Dialogue, a 
trying to build unity between 
ns and Christian settlers. This pro- 
iostly involves breaking down the 
>’ image that Muslims have been 
ince the Spanish colonial era. They 
> MNLF originally tried to build a 
t of ‘‘Moro’’ that included ail the 
s of Mindanao. Now the ‘‘other’’ 
ground has formed the Moro 
tionary Organization (MORO), 
will try to unite poor Christians with 
Muslims outside of a religious 
york. MORO is so far a tiny 
zation, made up mostly of Muslim 
julled out of the NPA for the task; 
ening to start its own armed 


uphill battle, to put it mildly. The 

classes in Mindanao are far more 
than even blacks and whites in the 
Aost leftist activists I speak with 
) regard it as a lost cause. They refer 
Moros as the ‘‘Achilles Heel’’ of the 
ine Revolution, and potential 
‘‘contras’’ for the U.S. They speak 
n as a feudal and sexist ideology but 
‘ithout applying the same criteria to 
Catholicism. Others speak of the 
lity of a middle road between the 
id religious positions, much like the 
c liberation theologies. The more 
| of the MNLF factions, led by 
ity of the Philippines graduate Nur 
, has vaguely referred to forms of 
ic Socialism.’’ But the ideas are not 
ing fast enough to unite the BMA 
PA in Mindanao, and thus the 
in and Muslim communities. Mar- 
put up his feet and watch the game 
je-and-conquer that he is such an 
it playing. 
wg a delicious lunch of chicken 
we speak with Narra’s chief aide, 
s trained in none other than Libya. 
his six-year Libyan exile, he trained 
her Muslim guerrillas from *Chad. 


(right) This silkscreen — 


Iligan-is known as the main industrial ci- 
ty of Mindanao. Dozens of factories 
—many foreign-owned—line the shore of 
the bay. The capital of Lanao del Norte, Il- 
igan was quiet only a few years ago; only 
lately has it developed a reputation for 
labor militancy. The Underground has also 
developed strength, to the point of 
operating a ‘‘shadow government’’ that 
parallels the city government, and is 
prepared to replace it. The NPA is known 


(above) A 1977 graphic 
from an underground 
Manila paper. It il- 
lustrates a ‘‘lightning 
demonstration, ”’ so 
called because the par- 
ticipants assemble 
rapidly, complete their 
action quickly and fade 
away into the sur- 
rounding crowds. At 
the point is Ferdinand 
Marcos. 
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dent in which 4 
Philippine Air Force 
(PAF) jets were shot 
down by a squad of 
the Moro National 
Liberation Front’s 
Bangsa Moro Army 
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to control the hills 5 miles outside of 
town—the soldiers don’t dare go into the 
zone. At 2 AM outside my hotel window, I 
hear a sharp burst of automatic weapons 
fire and the hreakino of windowc A ear 


In contrast to the cement plant, the 
Pillsbury Milling Corp. plant across the 
road, partly owned by the Minneapolis- 
based agribusiness multinational, has been 
on strike for seven months. The workers 
and their families are based in 


“‘picket-line’’ tents near the gate. They are. 


living off of rice, bananas, coconuts and 
greens—a starvation diet. Guards and 
troops armed with M-16s and an armored 
personnel carrier have tried unsuccessfully 


shoulder. Mindanao—v¥ 
the Pillsbury Dough Be 

Later that day, I take 
danao Steel plant, just) 
of Misamis Oriental. A 
proudly reads: ‘‘Yq 
Misamis Oriental—WI 
Mountains.’’ No ki 
months, the province h 
jor hotbed of insurgen¢ 
the area around Clay 


recently instituted a { 
Starve out the rebels, 
; refugees flow out of the 

Misamis Oriental is a 
tally, the stronghy 
“*‘Christian’’ cults. Ti 
paramilitary form, and 
incorporated into the IC 
squads have no semblani 
from the military. The} 
Latin chants, and medie 
render them imperviou! 
The fanatic ICHDF’s } 
by church groups of the 
of the war, including ea 
hearts of their victims. ¢ 
the ‘‘Tadtads,’’ meani 
after its treatment of vi 
ICHDF unit in North ¢ 
Italian priest in April, 
stepped in his brains. 
sometimes when the fal 
the military tries to rope 

The bus passes throu 
was the site of the larg 
tween the NPA and the7 
the town’s name is “‘E| 
Strange indeed to ¢ 
newspapers to the Mini 
only to read ‘‘PLO 
Again,’’ or ‘‘Rebels 
Salvador.”’ 

The ICHDF’s are ofte 
forces for the huge plant 
Over 52% of the arable 
is owned by multinati 
firms. The largest are & 
ple plantations owned 
Monte. Other moun 

~ generals, resulting in — 
flooding. For these 
peasants and tribal peopl 
“Strategic Hamlets,’’ | 
villages like those used 
isolate villagers from gue 
with the forcible backing 
or fanatics. After a time, 
confiscated and handed 
pany. Given the other cl 
or moving to the cro 
villagers opt for wage lat 
tions. The worst massacre 
to occur where they refus 
way to the land confis 
danao I hear stories 
operating unmolested for 
ares. But when the gover 
pany take an interest 

resource extraction, the N 

ly ‘‘discovered’”’ and the ; 

troops. Even then, the N 

as to why the military 

terested in evicting the vil 
to disperse the picket. At night, a search- _ themselves. 
light scans the picket tents and the nearby My bus rumbles onwe 
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tian NPA’s to originally make some stupid 
mistakes. Some were killed when they let 
down their guard around the mountain 
peoples, who are justifiably mistrustful of 
outsiders—many of whom have cheated or 
robbed them. The -Lumads, though, 
generally don’t have the warrior tradition 
of the Moros, or the Igorots of the North. 
The Lumads’ protection has depended on 
their evasion and isolation from outsiders, 
rather than taking them on in battle. The 
NPA would sometimes ‘‘punish’’ Lumads 
who had previously agreed to cooperate 
and went back on their word. The NPA’s 
interpreted this to mean the Lumads had 
abandoned them and informed to the 
military, when in fact they just wanted to 
be agreeable but not get involved. 

With the intervention of church workers 


and tribal peoples in the movement, the- 


brutal practice of ‘‘punishment’’ was 
stopped in 1983. Now there are NPA units, 
especially among the Higaonons, Manobos 
and Subanons, that are completely Native. 
One even calls itself the ‘‘Red Warrior 
Unit.’’ Nevertheless, the dynamic between 
guerrillas and indigenous peoples is much 
less developed than in Northern Luzon. 
The ‘‘mistakes’’ made by the Sandinistas 
toward Nicaraguan Indians were repeated 
here in Mindanao. I regret not being able 
tO visi i =nt how | 
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Onists at the turn of the century. 
Newspaper photos have been neatly cut 
out and pasted next to the two characters; 
Uncle Sam is pictured with a missile 
launching, the fighter is pictured with 
NPA guerrillas. 

Members of the audience, some with 
their arms around each other, approach an 
open casket in front of the auditorium. A 
nun places a small photo on the casket of a 
young man playing a guitar at a rally, in 
front of a sign which said ‘‘Stop 
Salvaging.’? The young man who once 
sang against ‘‘salvaging’’ has now become 
a victim of that special form of summary 
execution. 

A week ago, Nanding Torralba was 
riding in a jeepney near his home on a dus- 
ty street near the sea. A motorcyclist pulled 
in back of the vehicle, and pointed out 
Nanding to two men with military haircuts. 
He ran, but was too late. They opened fire, 
shooting him in the leg and dragging him 
away. He was later found floating in one 
of the rivers that flow sluggishly through 
the slums of Davao. 

Besides being a folksinger in the move- 
ment, Nanding had been a leader of 
LIKADA—the Davao Youth League, an 
organization for out-of-school youth. 
Hanging above the casket is a youth por- 
trait of Nanding, with the inscription in 


average of two people a day were being 
killed in the city. Some are soldiers, who 
are so afraid the NPA will shoot them for 
their weapons that they never patrol alone, 
and rarely in uniform. Others are 
suspected military informers, but most like 
Nanding are grassroots civilian organizers. 

The traditional Filipino wake stretches 
until dawn, giving ample opportunity for 
those gathered to talk, sing, joke, and sup- 
port each other. ‘‘We may seem like we’re 
very used to this,’’ said one churchworker, 
a close friend of Nanding’s, ‘‘but there is 
still pain inside.’’ Another friend, who I 
will call ‘‘Nelson,’’ has recently been put 
under a Presidential Detention Action 
(PDA), for his role as a student leader in 
opposing tuition fee hikes and a planned 
National Service Law. Nelson never sleeps 
in the same house two nights in a row; and 
only three hours ago the PC raided his 
mother’s house searching for him. ‘‘They 
told her that if I was ever arrested to look 
for me in the morgue,’’ he says, gesturing 
toward the casket, ‘‘just like Nanding.”’ 
What are his options now? ‘‘Soon I’m go- 
ing to join the revolutionary forces in the 
hills,’’ he replies almost casually. ‘‘I have 
no other choice.’’ What would life be like 
in the NPA? ‘‘Why ask me?,’’ he grins. 
‘Why don’t you ask the seven men at the 
gate? 


OUR COASTAL PATROL BOATS WERE: NO MATCH If SPEED AGAINST THE MORO VINTAS ... $0 WE SENT IN DESTROVERS!’ 


workers’ self-management, beginning with 
nationalized foreign-owned businesses. 
““We can manage without the capitalists; 
we can run our industries without the 
managers,’’ he says. In his own plant, 
Martin says, workers already make day-to- 
day decisions over production quotas, a 
reality recognized after a drawn-out con- 
flict with management. 

From conversations with other workers 
in Davao, Iligan, Mariveles and Manila, a 
significant number of them approve of the 
concept of socialism based on workers’ 
councils. Some would be reciting their 
grievances in a bored fashion, yet smile 
and sit bolt upright when I’d pop the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Do you think you could run the 
plant without management?’’ One shop 
steward in Iligan replied, ‘‘Sure. We 
already do the union paperwork, which is 
quite a job. And on the night shift, there’s 
only one supervisor anyway, and he’s 
usually asleep!’’ 

Martin says, ‘‘We can make agricultural 
implements or boats, and trade them with 
the peasants’ and fishermen’s cooperatives 
for rice and fish. . . The-Democratic Coali- 
tion Government would be run by the sec- 
toral groups, who would elect their 
representatives from the bottom up and 
hold them absolutely accountable... Pro- 
posals would be introduced at the lowest 
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generally don’t have the warrior tradition 
of the Moros, or the Igorots of the North. 
The Lumads’ protection has depended on 
their evasion and isolation from outsiders, 
rather than taking them on in battle. The 
NPA would sometimes ‘‘punish’’ Lumads 
who had previously agreed to cooperate 
and went back on their word. The NPA’s 
interpreted this to mean the Lumads had 
abandoned them and informed to the 
military, when in fact they just wanted to 
be agreeable but not get involved. 

With the intervention of church workers 


and tribal peoples in the movement, the- 


brutal practice of ‘‘punishment’’ was 
stopped in 1983. Now there are NPA units, 
especially among the Higaonons, Manobos 
and Subanons, that are completely Native. 
One even calls itself the ‘‘Red Warrior 
Unit.”’ Nevertheless, the dynamic between 
guerrillas and indigenous peoples is much 
less developed than in Northern Luzon. 
The ‘‘mistakes’’ made by the Sandinistas 


toward Nicaraguan Indians were repeated 


here in Mindanao. I regret not being able 
to visit the villages and document how the 
NPA is trying to pull out of this situation. 
After two days in Butuan, I leave for the 
infamous city of Davao. The bus goes 
south through the heart of guerrilla coun- 
try, to the most hotly-contested city in the 
Philippines. I cringe when troops armed to 
the teeth ride on the bus. The NPA has 
been known to attack buses they are con- 
vinced to be military transports because 
COURAGEOUS WERE THE MOROS THAT 
vYERS cociceeee t fgee CRAFTS! 
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soldiers are hanging from the “doors. But 
they disembark to patrol a town. As they 
walk onto a dusty sideroad, I notice to my’ 
surprise that one soldier is wearing a long 
gold earring. If this is a strange war, Davao 


their arms around each other, approach an 
open casket in front of the auditorium. A 
nun places a small photo on the casket of a 
young man playing a guitar at a rally, in 
front of a sign which said ‘‘Stop 
Salvaging.’’ The young man who once 
sang against ‘‘salvaging’’ has now become 
a victim of that special form of summary 
execution. 

A week ago, Nanding Torralba was 
riding in a jeepney near his home on a dus- 
ty street near the sea. A motorcyclist pulled 
in back of the vehicle, and pointed out 
Nanding to two men with military haircuts. 
He ran, but was too late. They opened fire, 
shooting him in the leg and dragging him 
away. He was later found floating in one 
of the rivers that flow sluggishly through 
the slums of Davao. 

Besides being a folksinger in the move- 
ment, Nanding had been a leader of 
LIKADA—the Davao Youth League, an 
organization for out-of-school youth. 
Hanging above the casket is a youth por- 
trait of Nanding, with the inscription in 
Cebuano, ‘‘He Gave His Life.’’ Banners in 
English are draped on both sides of the 
portrait, representing different sectors of 
society: Religious, Urban Poor, Women, 
Health Workers, Labor, Media, Lawyers, 
and others. From conversations with those 
present, it is clear that all the sectors are 
paying their respects at this wake. 

Members of a cultural group in which 
Nanding was active sing some of his 
KAIVES AND SPEARS , HOWEVER, PRE- 


GUNS AND AUTOMATIC RIFLES 
AND P/STOLS.., 


favorite songs. They stage a short skit of 
their friend’s life, portraying him as simple 
and humorous, showing him even joking 
about a roughing-up he previously received 
at the hands of the military. While one of 
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toward the casket, ‘‘just like Nanding.’’ 
What are his options now? ‘‘Soon I’m go- 
ing to join the revolutionary forces in the 
hills,’’ he replies almost casually. ‘‘I have 
no other choice.’? What would life be like 
in the NPA? ‘‘Why ask me?,’’ he grins. 
‘‘Why don’t you ask the seven men at the 
gate? 
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implements or boats, and trade them with 
the peasants’ and fishermen’s cooperatives 
for rice and fish. .. TheDemocratic Coali- 
tion Government would be run by the sec- 
toral groups, who would elect their 
representatives from the bottom up and 
hold them absolutely accountable... Pro- 
posals would be introduced at the lowest 
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Also at the wake is a leader of the United 
Workers of Southern Mindanao 
(NAMAHMIN), whom I will name ‘‘Mar- 
tin.’’ Martin recalls the chain of successful 
general strikes which began in Davao in the 
fall of 1984. The strikes have been directed 
against what the sectors see as military and 


_ economic abuses on the part of the regime. 


Martin sees the escalating series of regional 
strikes culminating in a nationwide strike 
by the spring of 1986. ‘‘There is a large 
concentration of multinational industries 
here in Davao,’’ he says, ‘‘and 70% of the 
national economy depends on Min- 
danao... Here the military is now being 
used directly to shoot strikers.’’ 

He described various innovative strikes 


- developed by Davao workers, including 
_ one he calls the ‘‘Eye Strike.’’ ‘‘We had a 


grievance,’’ he explains, ‘‘and decided to 
stop work. When the foreman came by to 
see what was going on, we didn’t say a 
word. We just stared at him. Same with the 
manager. It’s a form of psychological war- 
fare—very effective. The manager locked 
himself in his office and wouldn’t leave. 
Eventually he sent out word that he’d 
negotiate.”’ 

Martin is someone who other labor 
leaders throughout the country directed me 
toward. He appears to them as one of the 
primary articulators of a vision of society 
after the ‘‘National Democratic Revolu- 


Ce a a 
level, processed and combined by regional 


alliances, and then passed on to the higher 
levels. For awhile at least we’d have regular 
governmental structures side-by-side with 
the sectoral structures, which are better 
equipped to handle problems.”’ 

Different workers in their discussion 
groups have various predictions as to how 
the middle-class elements in a revolu- 
tionary government would react to such a 
plan. Mario says, ‘‘They will probably ac- 
cept it. The population is 85% poor.’’ Yet 
a woman organizing in the Bataan Export 
Processing Zone, a concentration of 
multinational industries, says, “There may 
have to be a second struggle.’’ All those 
interviewed, however, agree that non-U.S. 
Western investment would be welcomed, 
particularly to offset the effects of an ex- 
pected U.S. trade boycott. 

Whatever the case, it becomes clear to 
me that one impetus for the growth of 
revolutionary fervor among Filipino 
workers is not simply hatred of Marcos or 
even the U.S., but the concept of workers’ 
councils. The underground National 
Democratic Front has not yet taken a posi- 
tion on this question; it is a concept which 
has come out of the militant trade unions 
themselves. 

The model that these workers offer 
bears striking resemblance to that prac- 
ticed by Chilean workers and peasants in 
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NPA is trying to pull out of this situation. 

After two days in Butuan, I leave for the 
infamous city of Davao. The bus goes 
south through the heart of guerrilla coun- 
try, to the most hotly-contested city in the 
Philippines. I cringe when troops armed to 
the teeth ride on the bus. The NPA has 
been known to attack buses they are con- 
vinced to be military transports because 
COURAGEOUS WERE THE MOROS THAT 


YERS FROM A Tiny CRAFTS! 


soldiers are hanging from the ‘doors. But 
they disembark to patrol a town. As they 


walk onto a dusty sideroad, I notice to my’ 


surprise that one soldier is wearing a long 
gold earring. If this is a strange war, Davao 
City is the Twilight Zone. 

Seven men guard the auditorium of a 
Catholic school in Davao, the largest city 
in Mindanao. The school is located in 
Agdao, an urban poor district which has 
achieved a notoriety of sorts as a hotbed of 
urban organizing and insurgency; officials 
and residents alike refer to it as 
“*Nicaragdao.’’ Another district called 
**Maa’’ competes for status by calling itself 
**Maa-nagua.’’ 

A crowd is gathering in the school 
auditorium; on the walls are taped 
schoolkids’ drawings marking Philippine- 
American Friendship Day, which is 
marked on July 4th each year. One depicts 
a haggard Uncle Sam squaring off against 
a Katipunero—a Filipino guerrilla who 
fought both the Spanish and American col- 


English are draped on both sides of the 
portrait, representing different sectors of 
society: Religious, Urban Poor, Women, 
Health Workers, Labor, Media, Lawyers, 
and others. From conversations with those 
present, it is clear that all the sectors are 
paying their respects at this wake. 
Members of a cultural group in which 
Nanding was active sing some of his 
KNIVES AND SPEARS, HOWEVER, PRE- 
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favorite songs. They stage a short skit of 
their friend’s life, portraying him as simple 
and humorous, showing him even joking 
about a roughing-up he previously received 
at the hands of the military. While one of 
his interrogators sweet-talked him and of- 
fered cigarettes, the other repeatedly threw 
punches. But Nanding didn’t talk to either. 

The skit seems to be an ample allegory 
for the military situation in Davao. On one 
hand is the regional Marine Commander, 
Colonel Biazon, who has been widely pub- 
licized as a ‘‘soft cop,’’ because his men 
have not been implicated in as many 
civilian deaths as those of the hard-line 
Metropolitan District Command 
(Metrodiscom) chief, Colonel Kahulugan, 
of the Philippine Constabulary (PC). Like 
many if not most officers, the ‘‘hard cop’’ 
Kahulugan fought both in Vietnam and 
against the Muslims in Mindanao. As an 
organizer of a general strike, Torralba had 


personally crossed Kahulugan, an event | 


which one speaker at the wake believes led 
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alliances, and then passed on to the higher 


Workers of Southern Mindanao 
(NAMAHMIN), whom I will name ‘‘Mar- 
tin.’’ Martin recalls the chain of successful 
general strikes which began in Davao in the 
fall of 1984. The strikes have been directed 
against what the sectors see as military and 
economic abuses on the part of the regime. 
Martin sees the escalating series of regional 
strikes culminating in a nationwide strike 
by the spring of 1986. ‘‘There is a large 
concentration of multinational industries 
here in Davao,’’ he says, ‘‘and 70% of the 
national economy depends on Min- 
danao... Here the military is now being 
used directly to shoot strikers.’’ 

He described various innovative strikes 
- developed by Davao workers, including 
_ one he calls the ‘‘Eye Strike.’’ ‘‘We had a 
grievance,’’ he explains, ‘‘and decided to 
stop work. When the foreman came by to 
see what was going on, we didn’t say a 
word. We just stared at him. Same with the 
manager. It’s a form of psychological war- 
fare—very effective. The manager locked 
himself in his office and wouldn’t leave. 
Eventually he sent out word that he’d 
negotiate.”’ 

Martin is someone who other labor 
leaders throughout the country directed me 
toward. He appears to them as one of the 
primary articulators of a vision of society 
after the ‘‘National Democratic Revolu- 
tion.’’ In extreme detail, he describes a 
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levels. For awhile at least we’d have regular 
governmental structures side-by-side with 
the sectoral structures, which are better 
equipped to handle problems.” 

Different workers in their discussion 
groups have various predictions as to how 
the middle-class elements in a_ revolu- 
tionary government would react to such a 
plan. Mario says, ‘‘They will probably ac- 
cept it. The population is 85% poor.’’ Yet 
a woman organizing in the Bataan Export 
Processing Zone, a concentration of 
multinational industries, says, ‘“There may 
have to be a second struggle.’’ All those 
interviewed, however, agree that non-U.S. 
Western investment would be welcomed, 
particularly to offset the effects of an ex- 
pected U.S. trade boycott. 

Whatever the case, it becomes clear to 
me that one impetus for the growth of 
revolutionary fervor among Filipino 
workers is not simply hatred of Marcos or 
even the U.S., but the concept of workers’ 
councils. The underground National 
Democratic Front has not yet taken a posi- 
tion on this question; it is a concept which 
has come out of the militant trade unions 
themselves. 

The model that these workers offer 
bears striking resemblance to that prac- 
ticed by Chilean workers and peasants in 
1972-73 who, given the political breathing 
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space by the reform-minded government 
of Salvador Allende, seized factories and 
plantations and ran them themselves. Yet 
the Chilean middle-class was hostile to 
revolution, and the workers were not 
armed—factors which contributed to the 
1973 military coup. The Filipino workers 
claim that these ‘‘errors’’ would be avoid- 
ed in their revolution. 

When asked for their inspirations from 
other countries, many workers pointed to 
some, but not all of the policies of the 
Maoists in China or the Sandinistas in 
Nicaragua. Many Mindanao workers con- 
cur with Benjamin Bafiiso, another 
NAMAHMIN organizer in Davao, who 
says, ‘‘We are looking closely at how the 
Solidarity union was organized in 
Poland.’’ ‘‘We’ll gather the ideas and pro- 
cesses from other countries,’’ says Martin, 
**but we’ll have our own Philippine model. 


WEAVEN AS YOu ARE NO MORO WANTED 
A HEAPLESS. CHILD OR WIFE To GREET THEM IN THE 
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BUT OFFICIALS BEGAN TO COATPLAIN 
ABOUT THE STENCH OF THE FLESH 
FESTERING UNDER TUE HOT FILIPINO 
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SOCOOHOO OOOOH OD 


60 WE RECEIVED DETALED ORDERS TO 
REMOVE THE BRAIN E AND TO DRY 
THE SKULLS PRIOR TO SHIPPING... 


We don’t want to do it how other countries 
have done it. There’s no real socialist 
country in the world...-not yet.”’ 

The sun rises on July 4th, Philippine- 
American Friendship Day, ironically the 
day of Nanding Torralba’s funeral. A huge 
throng marches 15 kilometers through 
Davao, past the heavily fortified 
METRODISCOM headquarters, and to a 
graveyard at the edge of town.. Military 
jeeps cruise by with M-16 barrels: sticking 
out, and one white car slows down near the 
crowd. I find out later that driving the car 
was a military intelligence agent, one of the 
notorious ‘‘salvagers’’ in town, who is sup- 
posedly taking photographs of his next vic- 
tims. After the funeral, as Nanding’s 
mother is still sobbing over the casket, 
Bafiiso approaches me. ‘‘Please print my 
name,’’ he says. ‘‘The exposure in the 
press might help. I fear I may be next.’’ 


THE THING THAT UPSET ME THE MOST WAS WHEN WE'D 
ROUND UP THE PEOPLE IM A MORO VILLAGE AND HAVE THEM 
DI@ A LARGE PIT: THEN WE'D MAKE THEM TAKE OFF THEIR 
CLOTHES AND sthup IM THE PIT, THEM WE wouLDd Fine 
INTO THE PIT UNTH EVERYONE Was DEAD... 
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WE DiD NOT LIMIT OUR KILLING TO MOROS 
——~—~ THESE ARE SKULLS FROM IGOROTES. 
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By OFFICIAL COUNT, ¥,OO0 4/.5, ARMY 
TROOPS WERE KILLED IN THE PHILLIP- 
PINES AT THIS TIME (1898-1920), BUT 
WITH THE SCOE/TS (UNOFFICIAL U.S. ARMY 
MEN £ MARINES) INCLUDED, uP To ¥¥, 000 
AMERICAS WAVE BEEN ESTIMATED KILLED.” 


ABOVE: AFTER A “BATTLE” BELOW: SIX WEEKS LATER. THE U.S. ARMY ADMITS TO SLAUGHTER- 
ING 20,000 FIL/PINOS IN THE “MORO 
WARS".7 BuT, A THIRD LIEUTENANT IN THE 
PHILLIPPINE SCOUTS FELT AT 4EAST 


MALE A PAILLION WERE SENT TO DEATHS 


BuT, ACCORDING TO GALLOWAY AND JOUN- 
SON'S BOOK “WEST POIWT. THE POWER 
FRATERNITY“ THE UNITED STATES WAS 
RESPONSIBLE FOR THE DEATHS OF OVER 
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space by the reform-minded government 
of Salvador Allende, seized factories and 
plantations and ran them themselves. Yet 
the Chilean middle-class was hostile to 
revolution, and the workers were not 
armed—factors which contributed to the 
1973 military coup. The Filipino workers 
claim that these ‘‘errors’’? would be avoid- 
ed in their revolution. 

When asked for their inspirations from 
other countries, many workers pointed to 
some, but not all of the policies of the 
Maoists in China or the Sandinistas in 
Nicaragua. Many Mindanao workers con- 
cur with Benjamin Bafiiso, another 
NAMAHMIN organizer in Davao, who 
says, ‘‘We are looking closely at how the 
Solidarity union was organized in 
Poland.’’ ‘‘We’ll gather the ideas and pro- 
cesses from other countries,’’ says Martin, 
**but we’ll have our own Philippine model. 
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We don’t want to do it how other countries 
have done it. There’s no real socialist 
country in the world...-not yet.’’ 

The sun rises on July 4th, Philippine- 
American Friendship Day, ironically the 
day of Nanding Torralba’s funeral. A huge 
throng marches 15 kilometers through 
Davao, past the heavily fortified 
METRODISCOM headquarters, and to a 
graveyard at the edge of town.. Military 
jeeps cruise by with M-16 barrels: sticking 
out, and one white car slows down near the 
crowd. I find out later that driving the car 
was a military intelligence agent, one of the 
notorious ‘‘salvagers’’ in town, who is sup- 
posedly taking photographs of his next vic- 
tims. After the funeral, as Nanding’s 
mother is still sobbing over the casket, 
Bafliso approaches me. ‘‘Please print my 
name,’’ he says. ‘‘The exposure in the 
press might help. I fear I may be next.’’ 
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BuT THIS ONE’ Was HER COMMENT, 
“ITS AS IF THEY DIDN'T WANT You 


WE DID NOT LIMIT OUR KILLING TO MOROS 
——~—~ THESE ARE SKULLS FROM IGOROTES. 


A MoRO Boy, 


Dy OFFICIAL COUNT, 4,000 4.5, ARMY 
TROOPS WERE. KILLED IN THE PHrLLIP- 
PINES AT THIS TIME (1698-1920), BUT 
WITH THE SCOG/TS (UNOFFICIAL U.S. ARMY 
MEN € MARINES) INCLUDED, uP To ¥¥, 000 
AMERICANS WAVE BEEN ESTIMATED KILLED” 
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continued from pg. 14 

fake—guerrilla communications were 
always pushing things to the limits of the 
law and beyond. That’s why yippie humor 
was revolutionary, Saturday Night Live 
and SCTV are not revolutionary. 

They operated within certain controls. 
They would go to a point and stop and at 
that point the yippies would say, ‘‘That’s 
the moment we’re looking for to make the 
breakthrough.’’ 

But I can see your point. When I first 
saw Saturday Night Live | said, ‘‘Gee, 
that’s pretty interesting.’’ Jerry actually 
went on Saturday Night Live. 

He did the Up Against the Wallpaper ad 
and I thought that was a major sellout. He 
was letting himself be made a caricature. 
He was a caricature of Jerry Rubin making 
fun of the’60s but he was not pushing a 
point, an alternative. He didn’t try to in- 
spire people. 

He didn’t have any point except that it’s 
Jerry Rubin on TV. He used the medium 
but there wasn’t any message. 


Q: After Mayday, in 1971, you 
“‘retired’’ from the movement and 
said you were disillusioned with the 
left. You seemed to be withdrawing 
from politics when you were arrested 
in 1973. Did being forced 
underground cause you to maintain 
your politics or do you think you’d 
still be the organizer you are now if 
you hadn’t become a fugitive? 


A: That’s a real good question. First of 
all, it was a very difficult period for me. I 


was hurt very bad physically. My nose was 
broken in six places. I had a fractured disc. 
Also, my wife was pregnant, I was being 
put on trial for conspiracy to commit in- 
terstate riot again. 

I was a sitting duck for the government 
and I was a sitting duck for anyone in the 
movement who had some complaint. It’s a 
very awkward position. 

It was a strange period. If you were 
white and male and famous, you were 
automatically made an enemy by many 
people. 


I remember in those demonstrations that 
you’re talking about, some people were 
discussing strategy and when | got up and 
voiced my opinion a bunch of people 
started shouting me down. Eventually, 
strategy was determined by somebody who 
had never even been in Washihgton. 

I thought, ‘‘This is really weird. What I 
said just got rejected because I’m well- 
known and have had years of experience.”’ 
That’s all. It didn’t matter whether I was 
right or wrong. 

I’ve sometimes thought that I psychic- 
ally ‘‘arranged’’ the bust to get out of be- 
ing ‘‘Abbie Hoffman.’’ Hippies knocking 
on the door saying, ‘‘Well, hey man, 
everything’s free, let’s have a crash pad 
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here.’? Me not knowing who was a cop, 
who was an infiltrator, who was just crazy, 
lots of people have these experiences—but 
of course, if you’re famous, you get it 100 
times over. 

So it became an impossible situation and 
then I was busted. So rather than stay on 
trial—I probably could have won that trial. 
I had all these problems vis-a-vis the move- 
ment so I took off, but I got active again. 


Q: Where did you get active? 

A: I got active in Guatemala. When I 
went to Guatemala and they had an earth- 
quake. I was helping out. I was organizing 
on the Great Lakes and I took on the Army 
Corps of Engineers as another person, and 
I just came in touch with who I was. 

It was an accident that happened in 
Mexico. 

I was going down the road in a truck. 
We had a Volkswagen camper. It’s another 
story about how we got it, but we had it 
and I’m going down with my running mate 
and there had been a car accident. 

There was a kid who obviously had a 
broken leg and people were yanking him in 
that Mexican way that was going to make 


him crippled for life. 
They were moving him when _ they 
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shouldn’t have been and the cops were 
around assisting in the whole thing and 
when I saw the cops I freaked. This was 
very early in my underground days. 

I was maybe eight months a fugitive and 
I freaked when I saw the cops: ‘‘I’m not 
going to stop.”’ 

I know first aid, I’m into helping him 
out, but I saw the cops and I went on. I 
started to shake. I started to vibrate. I 
couldn’t drive the car. 

I was just so enraged at myself for skip- 
ping it. I told my friend that if I ever get in 
a situation again don’t let me run away 
’>cause, I mean, you have certain skills, you 
have a certain insight about society, certain 
notions about justice and truth, the reason 
for living and, you know, there’s like a 
physical reaction. 

I always feel no matter what situation I 
was in, if I saw some injustice clearly I 
would by nature organize. 

When I went down to Nicaragua I was in 
the north and this family started talking 
about their son who had been skinned alive 
in front of them. 

I got a sense of moral outrage I find dif- 
ficult to avoid acting on. I can’t close my 
eyes. I can’t say it’s not happening. 

I’m probably not pushing hard enough 
right now. I speak at workshops and some 
rallies but it’s hard to see progress. I’m not 
exactly sure. I’m having my radical mid- 
life crisis, I guess. These are not the easiest 
times. 

I could conceive of doing other things. I 
could conceive of having a little restaurant. 
I think it’s a North American fantasy. A 
middle class fantasy that’s shared by the 
right and the left and the center is that 
some day we’ll open up a little restaurant 
and then your friends can come by and 
have good food and everything. 

So I share in that fantasy but, you know, 
something always comes up. 
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The Imagination of 


& The Imagination of 
Writers Demand Say 
at PEN Congress 


by Steve Conliff 


**Artists and storytellers used to be the 
most important people in society,’ the 
Great Beoddy (who illustrated my poem 
‘*Zeitgeist”” in the YIP anthology 
Blacklisted News) says with some bit- 
terness. ‘We were the shamans, the people 
other people came to for answers. And 
now we’re the least important, man, and 
nobody listens to us if they can avoid it.”’ 

“The Imagination of the Writer and the 
Imagination of the State’’—the first inter- 
national meeting of PEN (Poets, 
Playwrights, Essayists, Editors, Novelists) 
held in the U.S. in 20 years—achieved no 
consensus save this: We writers (said the 
best-known and most influential writers in 
the world) have too little power and in- 
fluence at the Ronald Reagan court, and 
we want more, now, or...or else... well, 
we’ll tell rude jokes about the President 
and his men and people will laugh at them 
in 20 years, when they get around to 
reading our books. Assuming people still 
read in 20 years. 

It was like the barons first getting 
together and musing, Let’s make King 
John sign something... But sign what? A 
blank check? A baseball also signed by 
Yogi Berra, Bill James and Philip Roth? 
Some time subsequent to the passage of 
those 20 years, all will agree what a good 
idea it was the writers made the politicians 
sign. Incidentally, there was nothing much 
to sign at the PEN Congress except various 
appeals, notably or notoriously that cir- 


culated by Allen Ginsberg re U.S. out of 


— 
Nicarag 


schoolers, so rare is praise in their lives: 
“*You...you mean you... .read my book, 
you actually understood my book ...?’’ 

And Lord, how they gossip. Writers 
feed on it, the way Godzilla lives and grows 
off nuclear waste. 
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Norman Mailer doesn’t understand con- 
sequences. Rose Styron told Gail Sheehy 
this. ‘‘You know he came to the opening 
ceremony with a black eye.”’ 

Sheehy corrected her: ‘‘He has two.’’ 

“‘T only noticed one. Because the make- 
up went away.”’ 

They laughed wickedly. 

Sheehy said, ‘‘He was boxing.’’ 

**That’s right.”’ 

“And some young guy went whang! 
And I said, ‘‘How could you have done that, 


Giinter Grass 


spreading to writers, or will writers, like 
kangaroos, not pay $6 a drink? 

These may seem trivial concerns. But in- 
fo was hard to come by, beyond the forests 
of press releases and thickets of propagan- 
da fliers. (My favorite head: ‘‘Another 
Soviet Poet.’? Got a big kick out of the 
network camera crews rushing to catch a 
Russian emigree, then switching off their 
machines in disgust when the expected 
anti-Red diatribe turned out to be criticism 
of U.S. publishers.) PEN’s press office 
was as helpful and efficient as Nixon’s, 
and if you think politicians can be evasive, 
try asking writers questions they don’t 
want to answer. 

After a ritual Reagan-Shultz joke the 
U.S. writer invariably chanted: ‘‘But 
thank God we live in the greatest country 
in the world, where they don’t torture and 
imprison writers like those awful Com- 
munist Third World dictatorships.’’ Most 
of these Americans turned out to be college 
professors in real life, with the odd New 
York Times contributor; and a surprising 
number, professionally made up and richly 
attired, were instantly recognizable from 
the talk shows. Unlike their corduroy-clad 
foreign counterparts, the U.S. writers (as.a 
group and as individuals), recently and 
historically, eschewed politics as beneath 
artistic consciousness. 


5 
I asked Marxist E.L. Doctorow how 


writers could take the government grants 
he defended and still criticize the govern- 


J John Updike — 


who writes sensitively about dealing with 
his machismo, then flirts for 20 minutes 
with a cute coed baiting him into her tape 
recorder over Sandinista ‘‘repression’’ of 
priests. 

Cabezas and Argueta read at St. Peter’s 
with Isabel Allende, novelist niece of 
Chile’s martyred president. Scores who 
came to applaud Cabezas then left during 
Allende’s reading missed a masterpiece of 
Latin gallows humor, by consensus today’s 
freshest writing. From The House of 
Spirits Allende read about the adventures 
of the severed head of her mother-in-law, 
decapitated in an auto accident. I liked the 
part where they find the head in a ditch 
and have to clean gravel out of its ears. 
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Until Tuesday PEN writers oozed in- 
sincerity. The only thing everyone seemed 
honest about was their hostility toward the 
press. 

For a bunch of writers, they knew little 
and cared less about charming reporters. A 
60 year-old reporter from Bombay com- 
plained to me about the antagonism, which 
underlay PEN’s poor press. Reporters hate 
(a) hassles and (b) fakes. And everyone 
was acting too nice to be real, except 
toward reporters, whom they treated the 
way Seniors treat smart-aleck 
Sophomores. 


terness. “Wey were the shamans, the people 
other people came to for answers. And 
now we’re the least important, man, and 
nobody listens to us if they can avoid it.”’ 

“‘The Imagination of the Writer and the 
Imagination of the State’’—the first inter- 
national meeting of PEN (Poets, 
Playwrights, Essayists, Editors, Novelists) 
held in the U.S. in 20 years—achieved no 
consensus save this: We writers (said the 
best-known and most influential writers in 
the world) have too little power and in- 
fluence at the Ronald Reagan court, and 
we want more, now, or...or else... well, 
we'll tell rude jokes about the President 
and his men and people will laugh at them 
in 20 years, when they get around to 
reading our books. Assuming people still 
read in 20 years. 

It was like the barons first getting 
together and musing, Let’s make King 
John sign something... But sign what? A 
blank check? A baseball also signed by 
Yogi Berra, Bill James and Philip Roth? 
Some time subsequent to the passage of 
those 20 years, all will agree what a good 
idea it was the writers made the politicians 
sign. Incidentally, there was nothing much 
to sign at the PEN Congress except various 


_ appeals, notably or notoriously that cir- _ 
culated by Allen Ginsberg re U.S. ced cge NE OT Ge MERA ies 
the day before the PEN—’”’ 


Nicaragua. 

Was the PEN Congress an important in- 
tellectual watermark upon our time? 

I think it will come to be seen to have 
been. 

In the desert, a man with an oasis can 
make a fortune. Especially if his brother- 
in-law corners the garden hose market. 
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I made Kurt Vonnegut laugh. 

Kurt Vonnegut. Throw his head back 
and laugh. His mouth open and 
everything. 


With Gunter Grass and others, Von-. 


negut had just read in the grand ballroom 
_of the Essex House—one of the more spec- 
tacular sideshows to the 48th International 
PEN Congress, Jan. 12-18 in New York 
City. 

Vonnegut was wearing one of those fur- 
flapped hats the Chinese shock troops 
wore in Korea. He chain-smoked nervous- 
ly, Marlboros. Same brand as Allen 
Ginsberg and Comandante Omar 
Cabezas, head of the Nicaraguan Army. 
He was just standing there, Kurt Vonnegut 
was So I went up to him and shook: his 
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Norman Mailer doesn’t understand con- 
sequences. Rose Styron told Gail Sheehy 
this. ‘‘You know he came to the opening 
ceremony with a black eye.’’ 

Sheehy corrected her: ‘‘He has two.’’ 

“I only noticed one. Because the make- 
up went away.”’ 

They laughed wickedly. 

Sheehy said, ‘‘He was boxing.’’ 

“That’s right.”” 

“‘And some young guy went whang! 
And I said, ‘‘How could you have done that, 


Giinter Grass 


“Well, you know,’’ Styron interrupted, 
“it’s very interesting, because he told me 
that, too. When he told me the story, he 
said, ‘You know, I’ve got this sparring 
partner, every Saturday, I mean, we have a 
joke, ‘‘What’s Saturday without a 
headache?”’ This time,’ he said, ‘I just 
didn’t get out of the way fast enough.’’’ 

Styron felt the same thing happened to 
Mailer with that opening speech Secretary 
of State George Shultz gave, or tried to 
give. 

As PEN president (a post once held by 
H.G. Wells), Mailer cut a deal with the 
State Department. 

Shultz allowed into the U.S. Gunter 
Grass, Nadine Gordimer and other pro- 
gressive writers blacklisted by the Reagan 
administration under the McCarran- 
Walter Act, a surviving scrap of McCar- 
thyism. Mailer’s announced intent: 
pressure Reagan into repealing McCarran- 
Walter, which he believes, like recognizing 
China, only a Republican can do. 

Rose Styron says Mailer now boasts he 


set Shultz up—but adds that Norman 
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was as helpful and efficient as Nixon’s, 
and if you think politicians can be evasive, 
try asking writers questions they don’t 
want to answer. 

After a ritual Reagan-Shultz joke the 
U.S. writer invariably chanted: ‘‘But 
thank God we live in the greatest country 
in the world, where they don’t torture and 
imprison writers like those awful Com- 
munist Third World dictatorships.’’ Most 
of these Americans turned out to be college 
professors in real life, with the odd New 
York Times contributor; and a surprising 
number, professionally made up and richly 
attired, were instantly recognizable from 
the talk shows. Unlike their corduroy-clad 
foreign counterparts, the U.S. writers (as.a 
group and as individuals), recently and 
historically, eschewed politics as beneath 
artistic consciousness. 


5 
I asked Marxist E.L. Doctorow how 


writers could take the government grants 
he defended and still criticize the govern- 


ment. Said the au...-- lO 
began his career as Ian Fleming’s editor at 
New American Library when the income 
from 007 subsidized more Signet Classics 
than all the professors could assign): a 
‘‘srant-giving establishment of experts’’ 
will frustrate Reaganite efforts to ‘‘in- 
fluence these grants or take them away 
from ideologically non-performing writers. 
..[T]here’s resistance’ to this conser- 
vative cultural counter-revolution from 
“that buffer of the arts establishment.’’ 
Meantime. well-snoken Jon Holmes 


! | John Updike — 
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Spirits Allende read about the adventures 
of the severed head of her mother-in-law, 
decapitated in an auto accident. I liked the 
part where they find the head in a ditch 
and have to clean gravel out of its ears. 
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Until Tuesday PEN writers oozed in- 


ae eT 


‘sincerity. The only thing everyone seemed 


honest about was their hostility toward the 
press. 

For a bunch of writers, they knew little 
and cared less about charming reporters. A 
60 year-old reporter from Bombay com- 
plained to me about the antagonism, which 
underlay PEN’s poor press. Reporters hate 
(a) hassles and (b) fakes. And everyone 
was acting too nice to be real, except 
toward reporters, whom they treated the 
way Seniors treat smart-aleck 
Sophomores. ‘ 


But at the ‘‘Alienation and the State’’ 
session John Updike delivered a paean to 
the sanctity of the U.S. mailbox, that 
stolid blue symbol of liberty and privacy in 
an authoritarian world ‘‘maintained for 
my benefit.’’ 

Gay Talese goofed: 
monopoly.’’ 

Then Saul Bellow blew off American 
writers’ alienation as ‘‘fatuous.’’ Edwin 
McDowell in the Times: 

Mr. Bellow’s talk, which included 
reminiscences of Robert F. Kennedy and 
of the author’s own childhood. ..drew 
heavy applause. 

But at the start of the question and 
answer period, about an hour later, Mr. 
[Gunter] Grass walked to the 
microphone. ..and challenged Mr. 
Bellow. 

Speaking in accented English, Mr. 
Grass, author of ‘‘The Tin Drum’’ and 
other r novels, said that while listening t to 
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Was the PEN Congress an important in- 
tellectual watermark upon our time? 

I think it will come to be seen to have 
been. 

In the desert, a man with an oasis can 
make a fortune. Especially if his brother- 
in-law corners the garden hose market. 
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I made Kurt Vonnegut laugh. 

Kurt Vonnegut. Throw his head back 
and laugh. His mouth open and 
everything. 


With Gunter Grass and others, Von-. 


negut had just read in the grand ballroom 
_of the Essex House—one of the more spec- 
tacular sideshows to the 48th International 
PEN Congress, Jan. 12-18 in New York 
City. 

Vonnegut was wearing one of those fur- 
flapped hats the Chinese shock troops 
wore in Korea. He chain-smoked nervous- 
ly, Marlboros. Same brand as Allen 
Ginsberg and Comandante Omar 
Cabezas, head of the Nicaraguan Army. 
He was just standing there, Kurt Vonnegut 
was. So I went up to him and shook: his 
hand and said, “‘I couldn’t pass up a 
chance to meet you. It’s like getting to 
meet Santa Claus.”’ 

I had a hard time getting into ap- 
proaching writers whose work I liked. 
Most celebrities disappoint you and turn 
out to be assholes. And it always sounded 
fakey—Oh, I /oved your book! But despite 
paranoia I might have to picket outside or 
something just to get press credentials, I 
have to report that I found PEN’s writers 
approachable and nice. 

Theory: However many talk shows they 
appear on, writers aren’t performers; inter- 
pretive artists tend to be right-wing 
(parasites, Reagan-like practitioners of the 
garrulous and loquacious so-called arts! 
soaking up public money for their plays 
and ballets while poets and novelists 
starve), creative writers leftist (intellectuals 
. .- alienated adolescents. . .lonely, solitary 
workers). Praised, writers lower their 
heads and shuffle their feet like pre- 


the day before the PEN—’”’ 
‘Well, you know,’’ Styron interrupted, 


“it’s very interesting, because he told me 


that, too. When he told me the story, he 
said, ‘You know, I’ve got this sparring 
partner, every Saturday, I mean, we havea 
joke, ‘‘What’s Saturday without a 
headache?’”’ This time,’ he said, ‘I just 
didn’t get out of the way fast enough.’”’ 

Styron felt the same thing happened to 
Mailer with that opening speech Secretary 
of State George Shultz gave, or tried to 
give. 

As PEN president (a post once held by 
H.G. Wells), Mailer cut a deal with the 
State Department. 

Shultz allowed into the U.S. Gunter 
Grass, Nadine Gordimer and other pro- 
gressive writers blacklisted by the Reagan 
administration under the McCarran- 
Walter Act, a surviving scrap of McCar- 
thyism. Mailer’s announced intent: 
pressure Reagan into repealing McCarran- 
Walter, which he believes, like recognizing 
China, only a Republican can do. 

Rose Styron says Mailer now boasts he 
set Shultz up—but adds that Norman 
changes his story every day. 

This is what the Reagan administration 
got in return: the world’s most famous 
writers booed and heckled Shultz and 
Mailer on TV. 
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They didn’t exactly stand up to tyranny. 

These were writers. They sat and heckled 
Shultz—Vonnegut and E.L. Doctorow 
hurling barbed witticisms at Reagan’s 
befuddled stooge. 

Then everyone went around _ telling 
Shultz jokes—pretending to confuse him 
with the creator of Snoopy. 

Still, the first few days the stench of 
Cold War liberalism hung heavily in the air 
like the chandeliers in the ornate -Essex 
House and St. Moritz hotels. According to 
the St. Moritz bellhops, incidentally, few 
writers actually stayed there. I could obtain 
no information on their tipping habits, but 
the hotel bars seemed remarkably under- 
populated. Was anti-alcoholism finally 


ment. Said the au...-- wilO 
began his career as Ian Fleming’s editor at 
New American Library when the income 
from 007 subsidized more Signet Classics 
than all the professors could assign): a 
‘‘grant-giving establishment of experts’’ 
will frustrate Reaganite efforts to ‘‘in- 
fluence these grants or take them away 
from ideologically non-performing writers. 
...[T]here’s resistance’? to this conser- 
vative cultural counter-revolution from 
“that buffer of the arts establishment.’’ 
Meantime, well-spoken Jon Holmes 
leafletted outside, charging his publication 


-had been censored by a member of PEN’s 


‘‘Freedom to Write’? committee. Soviet 
writers boycotted, while some German 
Greens theorized the congress was a CIA 
put-up. And I did wonder if it was double 
entendre when PEN’s most ardently pro- 
U.S. woman, Susan Sontag, said she was 
there to get to recognize people. 

I tried to question Omar Cabezas 
(author of Fire from the Mountain: The 
Making of a Sandinista and head of the 
Nicaraguan Army) about PEN’s anti- 
communism. Comandante Cabezas nudg- 
ed exiled Salvadoran poet Manlio Argueta, 
and they exchanged jokes in Spanish, ap- 
parently about whether I was the CIA. 

Perhaps the Sandinista didn’t want to 
seem like an ungrateful guest. Cabezas was 
obviously brave—sat calmly with his back 
to a picture window as if the CIA could 
assassinate him in St. Peter’s Church any 
time it wanted to. He was the kind of man 
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But at the ‘‘Alienation and the State’’ 
session John Updike delivered a paean to 
the sanctity of the U.S. mailbox, that 
stolid blue symbol of liberty and privacy in 
an authoritarian world ‘‘maintained for 
my benefit.’’ 

Gay Talese goofed: ‘‘A mellow 
monopoly.”’ 

Then Saul Bellow blew off American 
writers’ alienation as ‘‘fatuous.’? Edwin 
McDowell in the Times: 


Mr. Bellow’s talk, which included 
reminiscences of Robert F. Kennedy and 
of the author’s own childhood. ..drew 
heavy applause. ‘ 

But at the start of the question and 
answer period, about an hour later, Mr. 
[Gunter] Grass walked to the 
microphone. ..and challenged Mr. 
Bellow. 

Speaking in accented English, Mr. 
Grass, author of ‘‘The Tin Drum’’ and 
other novels, said that while listening to 
Mr. Bellow talk about democracy giving 
Americans not only freedom, but also 
food and shelter, he had to wonder 
where he was. 

“Three years ago when I was here I 
was in the South Bronx,’’ Mr. Grass 
said. “‘I would like to hear the echo of 
your words in the South Bronx, where 
people don’t have shelter, don’t have 
food, and no possibility to live the 
Sreedom you have, or some have in this 
country.”’ 

Mr. Grass, who has frequently criticiz- 
ed the United States in the past, added 
that America. . . protects dictatorships in 
Turkey and Pakistan... . 

Nadine Gordimer, the South African 
writer, said that hearing Mr. Grass speak 
reminded her of the role he played in 
West Germany after the war. . .[“‘jin his 
imaginative writings to re-establish the 
honesty of the German language to clear 
it of the garbage that came up during the 
Hitler time.’’ 

The U.S. press ridiculed the solemn, 
mustachioed Grass—‘‘Why, he seemed to 
think the South Bronx was an indictment 


a 


Boe 


Nadine Gordimer 


the Writer 


the State 


of capitalism!’ Reporters also made fun of 
Toni Morrison, perhaps the most powerful 
black woman in publishing, for saying, 
*Ajt no moment of my life have I ever felt 
as though I were an American.”’ 

But the eternal last laugh will be on Up- 
dike, whose mailbox image evoked the 
most literary guffaws since Mary Shelly 
discovered Byron’s lackey writing, ‘‘‘Tis 
the goiter’d idiot of the Alps.’’ 

To succeed, any gathering must have a 
moment when the bullshit ceases and peo- 
ple begin to talk about what’s really 
bothering them. The Bellow-Grass ex- 
change dispelled the false bonhomie that 


made even Sandinista Cabezas reluctant to 
criticize his: hosts. 

Writers divided into liberal and leftist 
camps. Conservatives like that ‘‘witty 
millionaire’? (so Vonnegut styled him) 
William F. Buckley became isolated and 
alienated, while their colleagues conducted 
an extended Consciousness Raising session 
and examined, analyzed and questioned 
writers’ relationships to governments. 

‘L. 

While waiting for the ‘‘Censorship in the 

Uz Ss.” session to begin, Howard Meyer, 


Czeslaw Milosz 


though in some communities his books 
have been removed from schools and 
libraries. 

This (I have it on tape) is what Vonnegut 
actually said: 

The United States of America, while 
the greatest nation on earth, beyond 
question is very low as far as literacy is 
concerned, as I’m sure we’re high in 
other areas. We have in this country, ac- 
cording to the New York Times, forty 
million people who can’t read or write. 
Well, that’s the same number of people, 
roughly, as in Poland and East Germany 
combined. This has to be a tyranny of 
some kind, if we made it impossible for 
these people even to send or receive com- 
munications. 

Margaret Atwood told of the Toronto 
bookstore charged with ‘‘displaying a 
disgusting object’’ in a feminist art exhibi- 
tion. What was the disgusting object? 
everyone wondered. The tampons spat- 
tered with red paint? The plaster ‘‘phallic 
objects’’ borne by police to court like the 
detached genitalia of Michelangelo’s 
David? Atwood doubted we can trust our 
artistic. futures to any government, ‘‘even 
cute little Canadian governments.”’ She ac- 
cepted many women’s rage against porn, 
and specifically excepted ultra-violent porn 
(which she said even Scandinavians who 
accused her of prudery characterized as 
uniquely American, ‘‘We don’t have that 
here, that’s sick’’); but, as in Toronto, the 
first victims of porn censors, Atwood 
believed, would be feminists and gays. 

The lawyer who defended the Fanny 
Hill, Lady Chatterly’s Lover and Henry 
Miller censorship cases sounded like an 
amused Howard Cosell. He noted that the 
only book successfully prosecuted by the 
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is pretty much like another. 

But. The highly organized Polish 
dissidents maintain files on every political 
prisoner in Poland, 140 by actual count. 

There are cellblocks in America with 140 
Indian prisoners. I’d bet Norman Mailer a 
million dollars in a briefcase that one or 
two of them can write. 
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Kirkpatrick Sale, author of the book on 
Students for a Democratic Society and 
treasurer of U.S.. PEN, was miffed at 
almost being skipped at the ‘‘U.S. Fiction 
and Poetry’’ session, and found it fit his 
theme. He must have been overlooked 
because he was the youngest on the panel. 

Maybe next century things would get 
better. For now, U.S literature was 
formless and uninspiring, a ‘‘mudslide.’’ 
Discarding form had eliminated all 
discipline, like playing tennis without a 
net. Sale wanted distinctions 
preserved—including (he concluded in a 
statement widely interpreted as anti- 
androgenous) male/female: ‘‘Viva la dif- 
ference!’’ 

Many flagellated Sale for this, while he 
sat and stroked his beard. A straw man for 
the anti-mass elite, he was easiest to attack 
for sexism. 

Joyce Carol Oates, however, did have a 
valid response, closer to the truth about 
sexism than vituperations against Sale’s 
unreconstructed heterosexuality. 

Sale’s criticism plunged her into a deep 
depression. The woman would probably 
never write again, said her pained expres- 
sion and melancholy tone: 

It sometimes seems very discouraging 
or perhaps it’s just Quixotic to continue 
to be a writer. ..and always be 
reading. ..or hearing on televison or in 
some public forum that the novel is dead, 
poetry is terrible... we’re at the bottom 
of a mudslide. ..and that lines have been 
blurred, and distinctions between male 
and female, alas, are finished forever, 
and I don’t know how we keep 
going...[W]e must be really, truly noble 
masochists. .. with this fantasy notion 
that perhaps we have really not been 
read; that the media people are address- 
ing themselves to phantom books, phan- 
tom writers; that they have, in fact, not, 
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something besides make money. They have 
lost faith in the reading public; small 


cultures produce. 

Prof. Barnstone impressed me no less 
than a god descending to speak oracularly. 
He co-edited (with Akki Barnstone) the 
most important poetry anthology of our 
time. He translated Sappho. This man in 
most direct communication with ‘‘the most 
important lyric poet of Western antiquity’” 
wrote: 

It was common for Greek and Latin 
writers to know the entire canon of Sap- 
pho’s poems by heart. Her work survived 
[from the 7th Century B.C.| and was 
constantly recopied until nearly A.D. 
1000, when a wrathful church destroyed 
whatever it could find. In 1073 her 
writings were publically burned in Rome 
and Constantinople by order of Pope 
Gregory VIII. Most of her poems have 
survived either in fragments in mutilated 
papyrus...or in quotations by ancient 
writers. ... Sappho wrote with accuracy, 
involvement and jarring detachment 
about herself, her friends, and the 
politics of tyranny and exile. . .. 


“‘Some say cavalry and others claim 
infantry or a fleet of long oars 

is the supreme sight on the black earth. 
I say it is 


the one you love... 


and I 
for one 


would rather see her warm supple step 
and the sparkle of her face than watch 
all the dazzling chariots and armored 
hoplites of Lydia.’’* 
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Did ya hear the one about the Polish 
starlet? 

She fucked the writer. 

If this joke offends you, I’ll bet you’re 
(a) Polish and/or (b) a woman but not (c) a 
writer. 

It isn’t only in the political birthplace of 
Ron Wilkes Reagan that providing scripts, 
scenarios and ideas is a low-prestige, 
maybe-you-should-pay-us job. The top. 


best-sellers are ‘‘by’’ test pilots, actresses 


| 
L 
he 


Nadine Gordimer 


the goiter’d idiot of the Alps.’’ : 

To succeed, any gathering must have a 
moment when the bullshit ceases and peo- 
ple begin to talk about what’s really 
bothering them. The Bellow-Grass_ ex- 
change dispelled the false bonhomie that 


made even Sandinista Cabezas reluctant to 
criticize his: hosts. 

Writers divided into liberal and leftist 
camps. Conservatives like that ‘‘witty 
millionaire’? (so Vonnegut styled him) 
William F. Buckley became isolated and 
alienated, while their colleagues conducted 
an extended Consciousness Raising session 
and examined, analyzed and questioned 
writers’ relationships to governments. 
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While waiting for the ‘‘Censorship in the 
U.S.”’ session to begin, Howard Meyer, 
labor lawyer and historian, showed me 
galley proofs of an article asserting the 


14th Amendment guarantee of equal pro- 


tection under the law overrides the pro- 
claimed Ist Amendment ‘‘free speech’’ 
right ef Nazis. I said my interpretation was 
that fascism (and violent porn) imply. ac- 
tion, and the Ist Amendment doesn’t give 


sociopaths any license to sell guns and. 


maps to Jews’ houses or distribute training 
films on rape (I specifically refer here to 
films, now popular on late-night cable, 
where homicidal perverts menace, chase 
and slash glamorous and otherwise unob- 
tainable celebrities like Morgan Fairchild, 
Debbie Harry and Angie Dickinson; and 
not to pictures of sex). 

*“Censorship in the U.S.”’ got discussed 
in many aspects: library and schoolroom 
censorship by fundamentalist initiative; 
pornographers’ rights; and economic 
restrictions on publication, distribution, 
promotion and legal protection. Panelists 
proffered several variations on the old: 
underground press motto, ‘‘Freedom of 
the press belongs to those who own the 


cording to the New York Times, forty 
million people who can’t read or write. 
Well, that’s the same number of people, 
roughly, as in Poland and East Germany 
combined. This has to be a tyranny of 
some kind, if we made it impossible for 
these people even to send or receive com- 
munications. 

Margaret Atwood told of the Toronto 
bookstore charged with ‘‘displaying a 
disgusting object’’ in a feminist art exhibi- 
tion. What was the disgusting object? 
everyone wondered. The tampons spat- 
tered with red paint? The plaster ‘‘phallic 
objects’’ borne by police to court like the 
detached genitalia of Michelangelo’s 
David? Atwood doubted we can trust our 
artistic. futures to any government, ‘‘even 
cute little Canadian governments.’’ She ac- 
cepted many women’s rage against porn, 
and specifically excepted ultra-violent porn 
(which she said even Scandinavians who 
accused her of prudery characterized as 
uniquely American, ‘‘We don’t have that 
here, that’s sick’’); but, as in Toronto, the 
first victims of porn censors, Atwood 
believed, would be feminists and gays. 

The lawyer who defended the Fanny 
Hill, Lady Chatterly’s Lover and Henry 
Miller censorship cases sounded like an 
amused Howard Cosell. He noted that the 
only book successfully prosecuted by the 
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U.S. government since 1966 was an il- 
lustrated edition of the sexy parts of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s Obscenity and Pornography 
Commission report, and suggested defense 
attorneys should be paid by the state, like 
judges, bailiffs, prosecutors, and police. 
Questioners drew attention to Viking’s 
suppréssion of In the Spirit of Crazy 
Horse, -a book about the American Indian 
Movement which contained an account of 
South Dakota’s governor’s conviction on 
an Indian reservation for raping his 13 


Discarding form had eliminated all 
discipline, like playing tennis without a 
net. Sale wanted = distinctions 
preserved—including (he concluded in a 
statement widely interpreted as anti- 
androgenous) male/female: ‘‘Viva la dif- 
ference!”’ 

Many flagellated Sale for this, while he 
sat and stroked his beard. A straw man for 
the anti-mass elite, he was easiest to attack 
for sexism. 

Joyce Carol Oates, however, did have a 
valid response, closer to the truth about 
sexism than vituperations against Sale’s 
unreconstructed heterosexuality. 

Sale’s criticism plunged her into a deep 
depression. The woman would probably 
never write again, said her pained expres- 
sion and melancholy tone: 

It sometimes seems very discouraging 
or perhaps it’s just Quixotic to continue 
to be a writer. ..and always be 
reading. ..or hearing on televison or in 
some public forum that the novel is dead, 
poetry is terrible... we’re at the bottom 
of a mudslide. ..and that lines have been 
blurred, and distinctions between male 
and female, alas, are finished forever, 
and I don’t know how we keep 
going. ..[W]e must be really, truly noble 
masochists. .. with this fantasy notion 
that perhaps we have really not been 
read; that the media people are address- 
ing themselves to phantom books, phan- 
tom writers; that they have, in fact, not, 
you know, read. the elegant and eloquent 
and the marvelous writing of somebody 
who’s in the back row of this 
room. ..[T\hese sweeping generalizations 
are very hurtful. I think they are meant 
to be provocative and stimulating and 
perhaps even, in a way, playful. But as 
they come across with numbing regular- 
ity. ..it is truly. ..very discouraging. 

A woman who identified herself as ‘tan 
American novelist’’ expressed surprise no 
one mentioned ‘‘the crisis in publishing’’: 
experimental writers, if published, get con- 
sidered marginal and consigned to mid- 
lists, where they won’t get reviewed or 
distributed. 

Joyce Carol blamed not publishers (who 
aren’t ‘‘demonic essences’’); she blamed 
readers, saying friends complain about 
modern literature then never buy books, 
they rent video cassettes. 

Seeing his chance, -Sale called upon ‘‘an 
editor at a major American publishing 
house. ..my wife, Faith Sale.’’ If they’d 
never double-teamed the other side at a 
conference before, they sure learned good 
researching SDS. Kirk meant only that dif- 


_ whatever it could find. In 1073 her 


writings were publically burned in Rome 
and Constantinople by order of Pope 
Gregory VIII. Most of her poems have 
survived either in fragments in mutilated 
Papyrus...or in quotations by ancient 
writers. ... Sappho wrote with accuracy, 
involvement and jarring detachment 
about herself, her friends, and the 
politics of tyranny and exile. . .. 


“‘Some say cavalry and others claim 
infantry or a fleet of long oars 

is the supreme sight on the black earth. 
I say it is 


the one you love. . . 


and I 
for one 


would rather see her warm supple step 
and the sparkle of her face than watch 
all the dazzling chariots and armored 
hoplites of Lydia.’’* 
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Did ya hear the one about the Polish 
starlet? 

She fucked the writer. 

If this joke offends you, I’ll bet you’re 
(a) Polish and/or (b) a woman but not (c) a 
writer. 

It isn’t only in the political birthplace of 
Ron Wilkes Reagan that providing scripts, 
scenarios and ideas is a low-prestige, 


maybe-you-should-pay-us job. The top. 


best-sellers are ‘‘by’’ test pilots, actresses 
and sex therapists. People can accept being 
told they can’t sing or draw. But anybody 
can write a book (all you need is a big ad- 
vance and a ghostwriter to tell it to). 

Any writer without an inferiority com- 
plex isn’t paying attention. 

Who will forget Spiro Agnew—but who 
will ever remember Patrick Buchanan, 
author of ‘“‘effete corps of impudent 
snobs’’ and ‘‘nattering nabobs of 
negativism’’? Ditto Barry Goldwater’s 
ghost Karl Hess, today an anarcho-pacifist 
tax resister but in 1964 coiner of ‘‘Ex- 
tremism in defense of liberty is no vice.”” 
Rock entrepreneur Paul McCartney owns 
rights to standbys like ‘‘On, Wisconsin,” 
but the main productions of songwriter 
McCartney belong to others, including 
Michael Jackson. Depression pulp writers 
churned out what are today being called 
masterpieces, then sold all rights for a pen- 
ny a word and a pint of gin and zero credit 
when the movies started trafficking in their 
stories. 

Writers have influence but little power. 
We’re like house pets. and if society don’t 
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14th ‘Amendment sess of equal pro- 


tection under the law overrides the pro- 


claimed Ist Amendment ‘‘free speech’’ 
right of Nazis. I said my interpretation was 
that fascism (and violent porn) imply ac- 
tion, and the Ist Amendment doesn’t give 


sociopaths any license to sell guns and. 


maps to Jews’ houses or distribute training 
films on rape (I specifically refer here to 
films, now popular on late-night cable, 
where homicidal perverts menace, chase 
and slash glamorous and otherwise unob- 
tainable celebrities like Morgan Fairchild, 
Debbie Harry and Angie Dickinson; and 
not to pictures of sex). 

**Censorship in the U.S.’’ got discussed 
in many aspects: library and schoolroom 
censorship by fundamentalist initiative; 
pornographers’ rights; and economic 
restrictions on publication, distribution, 
promotion and legal protection. Panelists 
proffered several variations on the old: 
underground press motto, ‘‘Freedom of 
the press belongs to those who own the 
presses.”’ 

Kurt Vonnegut told of the actual burn- 
ing of Slaughterhouse Five in a school fur- 
nace in North Carolina or Dakota (he 
couldn’t remember which), and of how 
‘surprised to discover they were the 
government’’? and could be sued, were 
school officials when the offended teacher 
won a $25,000 judgement. Vonnegut de- 
nounced the usually prohibitive cost of 
defending rights in court, but ‘‘The cen- 
sors have had free reign in this country 
since practically the day before yesterday, 
and what’s new I think is that they’re final- 
ly being opposed.”’ 

An illuminative example of how U.S. 
censorship works. First, this is how the 
Times (McDowell, p. C17, 1/16/86) 
reported Vonnegut’s talk: 

And several of the speakers went out 
of their way to compliment the United 
States and Canada for their records on 
censorship. 

Kurt Vonnegut, for example, described 
the United States as “‘the greatest country 
on earth,’’ adding that he did not think 
censorship is a growing problem—even 
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U.S. government since 1966 was an il- 
lustrated edition of the sexy parts of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s Obscenity and Pornography 
Commission report, and suggested defense 
attorneys should be paid by the state, like 
judges, bailiffs, prosecutors, and police. 

Questioners drew attention to Viking’s 
suppréssion of In the Spirit of Crazy 
Horse, a book about the American Indian 
Movement which contained an account of 
South Dakota’s governor’s conviction on 
an Indian reservation for raping his 13 
year-old baby-sitter. The governor did not 
appeal his conviction in the only jurisdic- 
tional court; instead, his lawyers threaten- 
ed to sue the publisher. Viking might win 
but would drop millions in court 
costs—they were under-insured—so they 
withdrew the book and, several in 
publishing believed, trashed the plates. 

Rose Styron, chair of PEN’s Freedom to 
Write Committee, knew the most of any 
panelist about the Crazy Horse case, and 
struggled to explain it, as she struggled 
often throughout the congress to say things 
no one else was bold enough to say. But 
her information, being spotty and anec- 
dotal, made little impression. 

Rose and William Styron with Kurt 
Vonnegut had recently returned from 


Poland and secret meetings with 


underground Solidarity writers. Rose 
Styron’s published journal of the trip 
reminded me of one I kept while traveling 


‘the U.S. West and Mexico in 1970: same 


breathless observations, sudden realiza- 
tions of tyranny, quick sketches of valiant 
survivors. One country under martial law 


‘ { ary f(OuUS W someDodady — 
pes ’s in the back row ‘of this 

room. . .[T\hese sweeping generalizations 
are very hurtful. I think they are meant 
to be provocative and stimulating and 
perhaps even, in a way, playful. But as 
they come across with numbing regular- 
ity. ..it is truly. ..very discouraging. 

A woman who identified herself as ‘‘an 
American novelist’’ expressed surprise no 
one mentioned ‘‘the crisis in publishing’’: 
experimental writers, if published, get con- 
sidered marginal and consigned to mid- 
lists, where they won’t get reviewed or 
distributed. 

Joyce Carol blamed not publishers (who 
aren’t ‘‘demonic essences’’); she blamed 
readers, saying friends complain about 
modern literature then never buy books, 
they rent video cassettes. 


Seeing his chance, -Sale called upon ‘‘an 
editor at a major American publishing 
house...my wife, Faith Sale.’’ If they’d 
never double-teamed the other side at a 
conference before, they sure learned good 
researching SDS. Kirk meant only that dif- 
ferences in perception and attitude mustn’t 
be denied: blacks shouldn’t try to write like 
whites, southerners like northerners, etc. 
Slyly Faith Sale noted nobody on the panel 
born since the 1930s—where were the 
writers born in the ’40s, ’50s and ’60s? 
**Alas, we’re all still stuck with the same 
buying public.”’ 

Everyone accepted that the counter- 
revolution is culturally popular (and not 
just a temporary tilt caused by life- 
extension in the Reagan generation and 
postponed child-bearing by the baby 
boomers). Publishers complain the 
American public won’t buy good books, 
only trash (so that’s what they publish); 
the writers—the older ones, anyway, who 
spend all their time now among col- 
leagues—see Americans as witchburning 
Yahoos. 

No wonder they held this conference on 
an island. 

From his ‘seat beside me, a _ soft- 
speaking, gray-haired but young-eyed man 
with a calm and gentle air rose to urge 
publishers ‘‘try -a- little harder’? to do 
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old they can’t sing or draw. But anybody — 


can write a book (all you need is a big ad- 
vance and a ghostwriter to tell it to). 

Any writer without an inferiority com- 
plex isn’t paying attention. 

Who will forget Spiro Agnew—but who 
will ever remember Patrick Buchanan, 
author of ‘‘effete corps of impudent 
snobs’’ and ‘‘nattering nabobs of 
negativism’’? Ditto Barry Goldwater’s 
ghost Karl Hess, today an anarcho-pacifist 
tax resister but in 1964 coiner of ‘‘Ex- 
tremism in defense of liberty is no vice.”’ 
Rock entrepreneur Paul McCartney owns 
rights to standbys like ‘On, Wisconsin,”’ 
but the main productions of songwriter 
McCartney belong to others, including 
Michael Jackson. Depression pulp writers 
churned out what are today being called 
masterpieces, then sold all rights for a pen- 
ny a word and a pint of gin and zero credit 
when the movies started trafficking in their 
stories. 

Writers have influence but little power. 
We’re like house pets, and if society don’t 
feed us ’cause we’re cute, we starve, 
because we don’t know how to work the 
can-opener. 

This explains the large number of writers 
(Christopher Marlowe, Somerset 
Maugham, Graham Greene, Ian Fleming, 
John LeCarre, E. Howard Hunt, William 
F. Buckley, William Peter Blatty) with In- 
telligence backgrounds. The secret ser- 
vice/espionage/state police conglomerate 
epitomizes the modern state, with the sanc- 
timonious voyeurism, social structuring 
and bureaucratic security writers crave. 
(And there are all those reports to write! 
And the fantasizing over lunch!) 

So maybe the CIA was funding the PEN 
bureaucracy? It funded the universities the 
U.S. writers worked for and the security 
police who imprisoned and tortured the 
foreign writers, so what’s the diff? 


continued on pg. 21 


*A Book of Women Poets from Antiquity to 
Now, edited by Aliki and Willis Barnstone (New 
York: Schocken Books, 1980); poetry by Sap- 
pho, translated by Willis Barnstone. 
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to irradiate fruits and vegetables at up to 
one kiloGray (10,000 rads). 
Conflict of Interest 

Fruits and vegetables are to be irradiated 
with gamma rays from cobalt-60 and 
cesium-137, Cesium-137 is a byproduct of 
nuclear weapons fuel production and 
cobalt-60 can be reprocessed from com- 
mercial nuclear power plants’ waste. Most 
cobalt-60 is reprocessed by Atomic Energy 
of Canada, a Canadian government- 
backed company. A_ recent Canadian 
business report contained a statement that 
gets right to the heart of the food irradia- 
tion issue: ‘‘Acceptance of gamma pro- 
cessing would mean a great deal to the 
troubled nuclear industry, which is ag- 
gressively marketing the process as a means 
of selling the byproducts of nuclear 
research.”’ 

Most cesium-137 in the U.S. is produced 
as waste at the Hanford Nuclear Reserva- 
tion in Washington state, which has been 
manufacturing plutonium for the U.S. 
nuclear arsenal ever since the Manhattan 
Project. Hanford’s wastes have been leak- 
ing for years and have contaminated the 
Columbia River on more than one occa- 
sion. It is now the responsibility of the 
Department of Energy to find a safe place 
or (preferably) a profitable use for this 
waste. It is the Department of Energy 
which is funding food-irradiation 
demonstration facilities such as the one to 
be built in downtown Dublin, a San Fran- 


. cisco Bay Area suburb, and the mobile ir- 


radiator which is to travel throughout the 
Pacific Northwest. It is also the Depart- 
ment of Energy which is offering cut-rate 
cesium-137 to the burgeoning food- 
irradiation industry. 

Before the Department of Energy 


ood irrad 


nierest if 


Nuke Food 


of-interest in its dual role of both pro- 
moting and regulating the nuclear in- 
dustry. In its place two new bureaucracies 
were born: the regulation role was assumed 
by the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, 
while the promotional role was assumed by 
the Department of Energy. Yet the Atomic 
Energy Commission food-irradiation 
research is still taken to be valid by the 
FDA. Some of the early studies remain 
‘“‘classified in the interests of national 
security.’’ 

When interpretation of the facts is com- 
pletely one-sided, studies become mean- 
ingless. One Army/Department of 
Agriculture study cited by the FDA found 
an abnormally poor rate of survival in mice 
who were fed a diet of irradiated chicken. 
This result was attributed not to the ir- 


radiation, but to the high protein content 
of the chicken diet. Many more of the Ar- 
my studies—particularly those commis- 
sioned to Industrial Bio-Test—the FDA 
was forced to dismiss as inadequate or even 
fraudulent. 

The Dangers ‘ 
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record is abysmal. In 1977, the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission cited Radiation 
Technology for failing to meet re- 
quirements for worker safety after an 
employee was exposed to high levels of 
radiation while medical equipment was be- 
ing sterilized. Radiation Technology has 
also been cited by both federal and state 
authorities for such violations as dumping 
radioactive trash with regular garbage and 
contaminating local water supplies with 
toxic chemicals. 

And yet—suspicion of the new industry 
is still viewed with contempt; the charge of 
Luddite paranoia is still used against 
critics. ‘‘There’s a body of people, who if 
they hear the term radiation, start thinking 
of Three Mile Island and nuclear bombs,’’ 
says George Sadek of Radiation 
Technology. Harry Mussman, vice presi- 
dent of the National Food Processors 
Association and chair of the Coalition for 
Food Irradiation reminds us that if we 
hadn’t accepted the cooking of food and it 
were being proposed today, we’d be wor- 
ried about that, too. 

Selling it to the Public 

One of the few points of contention be- 
tween the food-irradiation industry and 
the FDA was over whether or not ir- 
radiated food should be labeled as such. 
The industry feared that if the food was 
labeled it would become known as ‘‘nuke 
food’’ and nobody would buy it. When the 
FDA allowed irradiation of dried spices in 
1984, there was no provision for labeling. 
(However, McCormick is probably the on- 
ly spice company using the process.) 

Much to the industry’s dismay, the 1986 
regulations allowing for irradiation of 
fresh produce state that all irradiated pro- 
ducts must be clearly labeled with the state- 
ment ‘‘treated with radiation’’ or ‘‘treated 
by irradiation.’’ Such industry euphem- 
isms as ‘‘pico-waved’’ were scrapped by 
the FDA at the eleventh hour. Irradiated 
products must also be labeled with the 
‘*Radura,’’ the cheerful food-irradiation 
logo which depicts a flowering plant 
enclosed in a circle. 

However, food which contains an ir- 


and ‘‘the global food shortage.’’ ‘‘In the 
Third World the farmers are caught bet- 
ween guerillas and governments. Everyone 
agrees that food irradiation is the only 
viable opportunity they have,’’ said a 
Department of Energy researcher at a food 
irradiation conference. This statement 
displays the profoundly arrogant assump- 
tion that the answer to the problems of the 
Third World lies in the importation of 
technological fixes from the industrialized 
countries. 

In actuality, the dangers of nuclear 
facilities are multiplied a thousandfold in 
Third World countries where there is even 
less assurance of worker and public safety. 
Food irradiation is merely a technological 
fix on the very system of economic cen- 
tralization and ecological mismanagement 
which perpetuates world hunger in the first 
place. 

The Chemical Connection 

The most ironic argument for food ir- 
radiation is that it-is the alternative to 
dangerous chemicals such as EDB. Not on- 
ly is there a serious possibility that food ir- 
radiation will prove even more dangerous 
than chemical sprays, but it may even 
result in yet more synthetic additives in our 
food. In deciding to include the labeling 
provision with the produce regulations, the 
FDA noted that ‘‘irradiation causes certain 
changes in foods and that even small 
changes that pose no safety hazard can af- 
fect the flavor or texture of a food in a way 
that may be unacceptable to some con- 


sumers.’’ What this means is that, as food. 


irradiation becomes more common, so will 

‘the use of chemical additives to compen- 
sate for meat that tastes like ‘‘wet dog’’ or 
fruits and vegetables that taste like 
styrofoam. Irradiation may mean _ less 
pesticides and preservatives in our food, 
but it may also mean more artificial 
flavors, colors and emulsifiers. 

The FDA approves synthetic additives 
on the basis of test data furnished by their 
proponents. It is estimated that edch of us 
eats more than three pounds of food ad- 
ditives per year with our meals and that the 
national use of food additives totals nearly 
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business report contained a statement that 
gets right to the heart of the food irradia- 
tion issue: ‘‘Acceptance of gamma pro- 
cessing would mean a great deal to the 
troubled nuclear industry, which is ag- 
gressively marketing the process as a means 
of selling the byproducts of nuclear 
research.”’ 

Most cesium-137 in the U.S. is produced 
as waste at the Hanford Nuclear Reserva- 
tion in Washington state, which has been 
manufacturing plutonium for the U.S. 
nuclear arsenal ever since the Manhattan 
Project. Hanford’s wastes have been leak- 
ing for years and have contaminated the 
Columbia River on more than one occa- 
sion. It is now the responsibility of the 
Department of Energy to find a safe place 
or (preferably) a profitable use for this 
waste. It is the Department of Energy 
which is funding food-irradiation 
demonstration facilities such as the one to 
be built in downtown Dublin, a San Fran- 


. cisco Bay Area suburb, and the mobile ir- 


radiator which is to travel throughout the 
Pacific Northwest. It is also the Depart- 
ment of Energy which is offering cut-rate 
cesium-137 to the burgeoning food- 
irradiation industry. 

Before the Department of Energy 
developed interest in food irradiation, 


most of the research was done at the 


Natick Laboratories in Massachusetts. In 
1980 the Natick research was transferred 
from the Army to the Department of 
Agriculture, with MIT and local high-tech 
entrepreneurs maintaining close interest. 
Just before leaving office in December of 
1985, outgoing Health and Human Ser- 
vices Secretary Margaret Heckler announc- 
ed that the FDA (which is part of Health 
and Human Services) was ready to allow ir- 
radiation of fresh produce. A few years 
earlier, as a member of Congress, Heckler 
had represented the district in which 
Natick labs is located, and companies 
which are now eyeing the food irradiation 
industry were among her campaign con- 
tributors. Stated Heckler: ‘‘Once the 
public realizes that ionizing energy is just 
another form of energy—completely safe, 
leaving no residues—I am confident there 
will be widespread agreement on the need 
for this important technology.”’ 

The development of food irradiation 
technology is rife with such blatant cases of 
conflict-of-interest. Representative Sid 
Morrison and Senator Slade Gorton have 


pletely one-sided, studies become mean- 
ingless. One Army/Department of 


Agriculture study cited by the FDA found 
an abnormally poor rate of survival in mice 
who were fed a diet of irradiated chicken. 
This result was attributed not to the ir- 


radiation, but to the high protein content 
of the chicken diet. Many more of the Ar- 
my studies—particularly those commis- 
sioned to Industrial Bio-Test—the FDA 
was forced to dismiss as inadequate or even 
fraudulent. 
The Dangers » 
Apart from the destruction of nutrients, 


most of the potential dangers cited—and 


summarily dismissed—by the FDA in its 
discussion of the new regulations in the 
Federal Register fall under the category of 
‘*Selective Destruction of Micro- 
organisms’’: 

There is evidence that botulism spores 
are resistant to irradiation. Irradiation 
could kill off the micro-organisms that 
cause smell and other usual signs of 
spoilage, while leaving botulism spores 
alive. Thus consumers could inadvertently 
buy botulism-contaminated food that 
looks and smells perfectly healthy. 

There is a possibility that irradiation 
may create harmful radiation-resistant 
bacteria and viral mutants. Radiation ac- 
celerates the rate of viral mutation. 

There is evidence that irradiation could 
increase the production of aflatoxins, 
naturally occurring carcinogens produced, 
by some types of fungus. The Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency considers aflatoxins 
to be about a thousand times more car- 
cinogenic than EDB, the chemical that 
food irradiation is ostensibly being 
brought in to replace. 
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Association and chair of the Coalition for 
Food Irradiation reminds us that if we 
hadn’t accepted the cooking of food and it 
were being proposed today, we’d be wor- 
ried about that, too. 
Selling it to the Public 

One of the few points of contention be- 
tween the food-irradiation industry and 
the FDA was over whether or not ir- 
radiated food should be labeled as such. 
The industry feared that if the food was 
labeled it would become known as ‘‘nuke 
food’’ and nobody would buy it. When the 
FDA allowed irradiation of dried spices in 
1984, there was no provision for labeling. 
(However, McCormick is probably the on- 
ly spice company using the process.) 

Much to the industry’s dismay, the 1986 
regulations allowing for irradiation of 
fresh produce state that all irradiated pro- 
ducts must be clearly labeled with the state- 
ment ‘‘treated with radiation’’ or ‘‘treated 
by irradiation.’’ Such industry euphem- 
isms as ‘‘pico-waved’’ were scrapped by 
the FDA at the eleventh hour. Irradiated 
products must also be labeled with the 
‘‘Radura,’’ the cheerful food-irradiation 
logo which depicts a flowering plant 
enclosed in a circle. 

However, food which contains an ir- 


ee 


radiated ingredient but has not itself been 
f irradiated does not have to be labeled. For 


instance, a frozen pizza with irradiated 
garlic in the sauce would not have to be 
labeled. 

A recent article in the National Food 
Processors Association’s Food 
Technology, the trade journal of the pro- 
cessed food industry, examines methods of 
overcoming the public’s resistance to food 
irradiation. The article points out that 
food irradiation has been used for years in 
approximately two dozen countries around 
the world—most notably Japan, the 
Netherlands and the USSR. Food irradia- 
tion is most widely used and accepted in 
South Africa,-which is a major exporter of 
uranium. The article divides the American 
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The Chemical Connection 

The most ironic argument for food ir- 
radiation is that it -is the alternative to 
dangerous chemicals such as EDB. Not on- 
ly is there a serious possibility that food ir- 
radiation will prove even more dangerous 
than chemical sprays, but it may even 
result in yet more synthetic additives in our 
food. In deciding to include the labeling 
provision with the produce regulations, the 
FDA noted that ‘‘irradiation causes certain 
changes in foods and that even small 
changes that pose no safety hazard can af- 
fect the flavor or texture of a food in a way 
that may be unacceptable to some con- 


sumers.’’ What this means is that, as food. 


irradiation becomes more common, so will 

‘the use of chemical additives to compen- 
sate for meat that tastes like ‘‘wet dog’’ or 
fruits and vegetables that taste like 
styrofoam. Irradiation may mean _ less 
pesticides and preservatives in our food, 
but it may also mean more artificial 
flavors, colors and emulsifiers. 

The FDA approves synthetic additives 
on the basis of test data furnished by their 
proponents. It is estimated that edch of us 
eats more than three pounds of food ad- 
ditives per year with our meals and that the 


national use of food additives totals nearly 
develop- 

ment of bio-technology is moving along — 
much faster than the FDA regulations, _ 


one billion pounds per year. Th 


which allow the term ‘‘natural’’ to apply to 
“products derived from living or life- 
derived sources.’’ With the introduction of 
recombinant-DNA_ technology into the 
food processing industry, it is now possible 
for a flavor or other additive which was 
wholly created in a laboratory to be listed 
in the ingredients as ‘‘natural.’’ ‘‘Alter- 
native consumers’’ may not even know 
what they are getting. Nadim Shaath, vice 
president and research director of Felton 
International, a Brooklyn-based flavor 
house, said in a recent interview in Food 
Technology: ‘‘Natural flavors are the wave 
of the future. Very little work can be done 
to promote their development without us- 
ing biotechnology... Within the next ten 
years, I would conjecture that 23-35% of. 
all flavors will be derived from some 
biotechnological research, which will 
enable us to meet the challenge of tomor- 
row.”’ 

Food irradiation is one link in a complex 
chain of technological fixes. The problem 


with technological fixes is that they always _ 


Natick Laboratories in Massachusetts. In 
1980 the Natick research was transferred 
from the Army to the Department of 
Agriculture, with MIT and local high-tech 
entrepreneurs maintaining close interest. 
Just before leaving office in December of 
1985, outgoing Health and Human Ser- 
vices Secretary Margaret Heckler announc- 
ed that the FDA (which is part of Health 


and Human Services) was ready to allow ir- 


radiation of fresh produce. A few years 
earlier, as a member of Congress, Heckler 
had represented the district in which 
Natick labs is located, and companies 
which are now eyeing the food irradiation 
industry were among her campaign con- 
tributors. Stated Heckler: ‘‘Once the 
public realizes that ionizing energy is just 
another form of energy—completely safe, 
leaving no residues—I am confident there 
will be widespread agreement on the need 
for this important technology.’’ 

The development of food irradiation 
technology is rife with such blatant cases of 
conflict-of-interest. Representative Sid 
Morrison and Senator Slade Gorton have 
been incessantly pressing for legislation 
which would reclassify food-irradiation as 
a ‘‘food-process’’ rather than a ‘‘food ad- 
ditive,’’ thereby eliminating much of the 
requirement for testing and labeling. Both 
Morrison and Gorton are Republicans who 
represent the Washington districts in which 
the Hanford plant is located. 

Much of the Army tests at Natick, on 
which the current claims of safety are 
based, were of dubious objectivity, to say 
the least. Some of them had been con- 
ducted by Industrial Bio-Test 
Laboratories, whose history has since been 
fraught with scandal. In 1983, three In- 
dustrial Bio-Test executives were convicted 
on charges of falsifying test data in govern- 
ment drug research. 

Many of the early studies which found 
food irradiation to be safe were commis- 
sioned by the Army or the Atomic Energy 
Commisssion, both of whom were strong 
proponents of the new technology. The 
Atomic Energy Commission was disband- 
ed in 1974 because of the inherent conflict- 
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discussion of the new regulations in the 
Federal Register fall under the category of 
‘*Selective Destruction of Micro- 
organisms’’ 

There is evidence that botulism spores 
are resistant to irradiation. Irradiation 
could kill off the micro-organisms that 
cause smell and other usual signs of 
spoilage, while leaving botulism spores 
alive. Thus consumers could inadvertently 
buy botulism-contaminated food that 
looks and smells perfectly healthy. 

There is a possibility that irradiation 
may create harmful radiation-resistant 
bacteria and viral mutants. Radiation ac- 
celerates the rate of viral mutation. 

There is evidence that irradiation could 
increase the production of aflatoxins, 
naturally occurring carcinogens produced, 
by some types of fungus. The Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency considers aflatoxins 
to be about a thousand times more car- 
cinogenic than EDB, the chemical that 
food irradiation is ostensibly being 
brought in to replace. 

Little is known about the URPs, or 
“unique radiolytic products,’’ the new 
chemical substances created by irradiation 
of food. 

Food irradiation will, of course, mean 
that yet more radioactive substances will be 
travelling over the nation’s highways. 
Worse yet, there will be high concentra- 
tions of radioactive materials in the 
nation’s most important agricultural areas. 
With one estimate calling for 73 food ir- 
radiation facilities in California’s Fresno 
County alone, there will be ample oppor- 
tunity for leaks, spills or sabotage. As a 
Department of Agriculture official told a 
recent convention of food irradiators: 
‘*Make sure you have a good rapport with 
local disaster agencies.’’ The FDA has no 
jurisdiction over the licensing or certifica- 
tion of radiation processing specialists. 
The FDA is quick to remind us that it is 
solely the responsibility of the manufac- 
turer to choose qualified individuals to 
operate food-irradiation plants. The in- 
dustry is yet young, and already its safety 
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garlic in the sauce would not have to be 
labeled. 

A recent article in the National Food 
Processors Association’s Food 
Technology, the trade journal of the pro- 
cessed food industry, examines methods of 
overcoming the public’s resistance to food 
irradiation. The article points out that 
food irradiation has been used for years in 
approximately two dozen countries around 
the world—most notably Japan, the 
Netherlands and the USSR. Food irradia- 
tion is most widely used and accepted in 
South Africa,-which is a major exporter of 
uranium. The article divides the American 
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public into two categories: ‘‘conventional 
consumers’’ and ‘‘alternative consumers.’’ 
The majority ‘‘conventional consumers,”’’ 
unlike the minority ‘‘alternative con- 
sumers,’’ could be swayed by ‘‘education’’ 
to accept food irradiation. The article sug- 
gest that American food irradiators study 
the South African model: ‘‘Consumer ac- 
ceptance was enhanced through educa- 
tional efforts consisting of distribution of 
educational leaflets in retail outlets, in- 
store information desks with experts to ad- 
vise the public, and use of mass media 
(newspaper, radio and television) to stress 
positive aspects of irradiation.”’ 

Our ‘‘education’’ has started already. 
With starvation suddenly a fashionable 
issue in the wake of ‘‘We Are the World,’’ 
food irradiation proponents such as 
Margaret Heckler are hailing their 
technology as an answer to world hunger 
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which allow the term ‘‘natural’’ to apply to 
‘‘products derived from living or life- 
derived sources.’’ With the introduction of 
recombinant-DNA_ technology into the 
food processing industry, it is now possible 
for a flavor or other additive which was 
wholly created in a laboratory to be listed 
in the ingredients as ‘‘natural.’’ ‘‘Alter- 
native consumers’’ may not even know 
what they are getting. Nadim Shaath, vice 
president and research director of Felton 
International, a Brooklyn-based flavor 
house, said in a recent interview in Food 
Technology: ‘‘Natural flavors are the wave 
of the future. Very little work can be done 
to promote their development without us- 
ing biotechnology. ..Within the next ten 
years, I would conjecture that 23-35% of 
all flavors will be derived from some 
biotechnological research, which will 
enable us to meet the challenge of tomor- 
row.”’ 

Food irradiation is one link in a complex 
chain of technological fixes. The problem 
with technological fixes is that they always 
require more technological fixes. The in- 
tensely centralized monoculture cropping 
of California agribusiness rendered the 
central valley vulnerable to the med-fly in- 
vasion. The med-flies led to malathion and 
EDB, which in turn led to food irradiation. 
Food irradiation may help usher in the era 
of genetically-engineered food additives. 
Techno-fix heaps upon techno-fix to 
perpetuate an agricultural system in which 
supermarkets in New York sell produce 
grown three thousand miles away in 
California, losing many nutrients in tran- 
sit. Perhaps it is time to break this chain, 
support locally-grown produce and 
organize to stop food irradiation. 
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East Village Eye, 611 Broadway, Rm. 609, NYC 
10012. 
El Salvador’s Link, P.O.B. 2002, Madison Sq. 
Station, NYC 10159. 
Emancipation, Box 840, Wash. DC 20044. 
Fifth Estate, P.O.B. 02548, Detroit, MI 48202. 
non serviam 
Freedom Socialist, Freeway Hall-2nd Fl; W., 
3815 Fifth Ave., NE, Seattle, WA 98105. 
Free Spirit, 34 Prospect Pl., Brooklyn, NY 
11247. 
Free Venice Beachhead, P.O.B. 504, Venice, 
CA 90294. : 
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Heretic’s Journal, P.O.B. 12347, Seattle, WA 
98111. for social & spiritual liberation 

high frontiers, P.O.B. 40271, Berkeley, CA 
94704-4271. 

Hopeless Tasks, P.O.B. 10469, Seattle, WA 
98101. animal rights, punk 

Humanity Whirlpool, P.O.B. 42294, LA, CA 
90042. anarcha-zine 

the Independent, 625 Broadway, 9th Floor, 
NYC 10012. film & video monthly 

Inside Joke, c/o Elayne Wechsler, P.O.B. 1609, 
Madison Sq. Station, NYC 10159. newsletter of 
comedy & creativity 

Instead of Magazine, P.O.B. 433, Willimantic, 
CT 06226. 

In These Times, 1300 W. Belmont, Chicago, IL 
60657. independent socialist . 

the Insurgent, P.O.B. 1435, Cathedral Sta., 
NYC 10025. 

Jane Doe, Binghamton Women’s Center, 
P.O.B. 354, Binghamton, NY 13902. women’s 
encampment newsletter 
Kindred Spirits Journal, 
Lewisburg, PA 17837. green 
Klanwatch Intelligence Report, 400 Washington 
Ave., Montgomery, AL 36104. 

Lancaster Independent Press, P.O.B. 275, Lan- 
caster, PA 17604. 
L.A. Weekly, 2140 Hyperion, Ave., LA, CA 
90027. P 
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Mill Hunk Herald, 916 Middle St., Pittsburgh, 
PA 15212. 

Ministry of Truth, 203 Lynwood Bilvd., 
Nashville, TN 37205. anarchist monthly of 
theory & practice 

the Minnesota Weed, P.O.B. 8011, St. Paul, 
MN 55108. 

Missouri Valley Socialist, Box 31321, Omaha, 
NE 68131. 

the Mobilizer, 853 Broadway, Rm. 418, NYC 
10003. mobilization for survival newsletter 
Multinational Monitor, P.O.B. 19405, Wash. 
DC 20036. 

Mutual Aid Alternatives, 221 Central Ave., 
Albany, NY 12206. 

NACLA-Report on the Americas, 151 W. 19th 
St./9th Floor, NYC 10011. info on Latin 
America ; 

Nat’! Anti-Klan Network News, Box 10500, 
Atlanta, GA 30310. 

the National Boycott Newsletter, 6506 28th 
Ave., NE, Seattle, WA 98115. 

The New Abolitionist, 2521 Guilford Ave., 
Baltimore, MD 21218. newsletter of nuclear free 
america 

the New Cannabis Times, 404 Constitution 
Ave., NE, Wash., DC 20002. 

New Indicator, UCSD B-023, La Jolla, CA 
92093. collectively produced university- 
community newspaper 

New Iron Column, 1728 W. Ball Rd., Apt. 4, 
Anaheim, CA 92804. anarcho-punk 

New Options, P.O.B. 19324, Wash. DC 20036. 
New York Native, 249 W. Broadway, NYC 
10013. gay paper 
Nicaraguan Perspectives, 
Berkeley, CA 94701. 

North American Farmer, P.O.B. 176, Ames, IA 
50010. 

Northern Sun News, 1519 E. Franklin Ave., 
Minneapolis, MN 55404. anti-nuclear plants & 
weapons 

Northwest Passage, 1017B East Pike, Seattle, 
WA 98122. independent regional paper 

Notes for a New Underground, P.O.B. 3402, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 

The Nuclear Resister, Box 1503, Ukiah, CA 
95482. jailed no-nukers report 

Nuke Notes;Solidaridad!, 540 Pacific Ave., 
Santa Rosa, CA 95404. no nukes/no interven- 
tion in Central America 

off our backs, 1841 Columbia Rd., Rm. 212, 
NW, Wash. DC 20009. women’s newjournal 
Outrage, 108 Schuyler Pl., Ithaca, NY 14850. 
PeaceWork, 2161 Mass Ave., Cambridge, MA 
02140. peace & social justice newsletter 
Popular Communications, 76 W. Broadway, 
Hicksville, NY 11801. 

Popular Reality, P.O.B. 1593, Kalamazoo, MI 
49005. : : 
Post-Amerikan, P.Q.B. 3452, Bloomington, IL 
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RECON, P.O.B. 14602, Phila., PA 19134. 
keeping an eye on the Pentagon 

Red Bass, P.O.B. 10258, Tallahassee, FL 
32302. literary journal 

Resistance News, P.O. Box 42488, SF, CA 
94142. anti-draft 

(RJEVOLUTION, P.O.B. 306, Onondaga Hill 
Sta., Syracuse, NY 13215. a journal of 21st cen- 
tury thought 

Ripper, 1494 Teresita Dr., San Jose, CA 95129. 
fanzine 

Science for the People, 897 Main St., Cam- 
bridge, MA 02139. 

Seditious Delicious, P.O.B. 6981, NYC 10150. 
anti-authoritarian poetry any style 

S.E.T. Free, P.O.B. 1124, Albuquerque, NM 
87103. anti-TV newsletter 

Shelterforce, 380 Main St., E. Orange, NJ 
07018. nat’! housing publication 

Shmate, P.O.B. 4228, Berkeley, CA 94704. 
journal of progressive jewish thought 
SIPAPU, Rt. 1, Box 216, Winters, CA 95694. 
alternative press newsletter 

Slam, 357 E. Holt Rd., Williamston, MI 48895. 
fanzine 

Smash It Up, KGNU-88.5FM, P.O.B. 1076, 
Boulder, CO 80306. radio show looking for 
anarchist or socially aware bands 

Social Ecology Newsletter, Box 384, Rochester, 
VT 05767. 

the Southern Libertaian Messenger, Rt. 10, Box. 
52A, Florence, SC 29501. 

Southern Life, P.O.B. 10932, Raleigh, NC 
27605. ‘‘all the print that’s fit to eat’’ 

the Spark, P.O.B. 528, Pt. Townsend, WA 
98368. 

Survival Network Newsletter, 1430 Urania, New 
Orleans, LA 70130. 

Synthesis, P.O.B. 1858, San Pedro, CA 90733. 
social ecology newsletter 

Student Anti-Apartheid Newsletter, 198 Broad- 
way, NYC 10038. 

Survival International USA, 2121 Decatur PI., 
NW, Wash. DC 20008. rights of indigenous 
peoples 

Tabloid, P.O.B. 3243, Stanford, CA 94305. a 
review of mass culture & everyday life 
Troubled Times, P.O.B. 1539, Santa Cruz, CA 
95061-1539. fanzine 

Twisted Imbalance, 209 Syme Hall, Box 03541, 
N.C. State, Raleigh, NC 27695-7315. anarcho- 
fanzine 

Upfront, 339 Lafayette St., NYC 
political art documentation/distribution 
the Utne Reader, 4306 Upton Ave., S., Mpls., 
MN 55410. alt. media review 

Whole Life Times, 18 Shepard St., Brighton, 
MA 02135. 

Woman News, P.O.B. 220, Village Sta., NYC 
10014. ‘ 
Women’s Voice, 2303 N. 44th St., 
Phoenix, AZ 85008. sss j 
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City Limits, 424 W. 33rd St., NYC 10001. 
Columbus Free Press, P.O.B. 8234, Columbus, 
OH 43201. 

Connexions, 4228 Telegraph Ave., Oakland, 
CA 94609. int’] women’s quarterly 

Con$cience & Military Tax Campaign-U.S. 
Newsletter, 44 Bellhaven Rd., Bellport, NY 
11713. 

Covert Action, 1074 Nat’! Press Bldg., Wash. 
DC 20045. 

Crazy Horse Spirit, 2524-16th Ave. South, Seat- 
tle, WA 98144. 

the Crazy Shepherd, 808 E. Wright St., 
Milwaukee, WI 53212. 

Cultural Survival Quarterly, 11 Divinity Ave., 
Cambridge, MA 02138. indigenous people’s 
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Daily Impulse, P.O.B. 90312, San Diego, CA 
* 92109. 

the Dandelion, 1985 Shelby Ave., St. Paul, MN 
4 55104. 
We Delaware Alternative Press, P.O.B. 4592, 
b Newark, DE 19711. 


Dialogue, c/o Brad Ott, 916 Euterpe St., New 
; Orleans, LA 70130. alt. monthly newsjournal 
3 Earth First!, Box 235, Ely, NV 89301. radical 
environmental journal 
East Village Eye, 611 Broadway, Rm. 609, NYC 
10012. 
El Salvador’s Link, P.O.B. 2002, Madison Sq. 
Station, NYC 10159. 
Emancipation, Box 840, Wash. DC 20044. 
Fifth Estate, P.O.B. 02548, Detroit, MI 48202. 
non serviam 
Freedom Socialist, Freeway Hall-2nd Fl; W., 
3815 Fifth Ave., NE, Seattle, WA 98105. 
Free Spirit, 34 Prospect Pl., Brooklyn, NY 
11217. 
Free Venice Beachhead, P.O.B. 504, Venice, 
2 CA 90294. : 
ral Gay Community’ News, 167 Tremont St., 
Te ey itchane | Ra 
the gentle anarchist, P.O.B. 1313, Lawrence, 
f KS 66044-8313. 
Green Action, 234 W. University, Tempe, AZ 
3 85281. environmental communication network 
Bott Green Letter, P.O.B. 9242, Berkeley, CA 
M 4 94709. 
the Green Newsletter, 304 Alden Ave., New 
Haven, CT 06515. 
Greenpeace Examiner, 1611 Connecticut Ave., 
NW, Wash. DC 20009. : 
Grey Zone, 1407 Wynne Ave., St. Paul, MN 
55808. 
the Guardian, 33 West 17th St., NYC 10011. in- 
dependent radical newsweekly 
Haiti Alert, P.O.B. 943, Miami Beach, FL 
33139. 
Harbinger, P.O.B. 328, Cooper Sta., NYC 
10276. journal of social ecology 
Hard Times, P.O.B. 924, Maywood, NJ 07607. 
fanzine 
Heartland, P.O.B. 3445, Jackson, WY 83001. 
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Jane Doe, Binghamton Women’s Center, 
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encampment newsletter 
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Klanwatch Intelligence Report, 400 Washington 
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Living in Fear, 121 Church St., Columbia, SC 


29201. IWW, punk 

Lovin’ Forcful, 723 College Ave., Morgantown, 
WV 26505. 

Man-ah-atn, 842 Broadway, 8th Floor, NYC 
10003. native american 

the Marijuana Report, P.O.B. 8698, Portland, 
OR 97202. 


Maximum RockNRoll, P.O.B. 288, Berkeley, 


CA 94701. 

MERIP Middle East Report, Room 518, 475 
Riverside Dr. NYC NY 10115 

Midwest Resistance Newsletter, 1027 Sth Ave., 
SE, Cedar Rapids, IA 52403. 

Militarism Resource Project, P.O.B. 13416, 
Phila., PA 19101-3416. 
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the National Boycott Newsletter, 6506 28th 
Ave., NE, Seattle, WA 98115. 

The New Abolitionist, 2521 Guilford Ave., 
Baltimore, MD 21218. newsletter of nuclear free 
america 

the New Cannabis Times, 404 Constitution 
Ave., NE, Wash., DC 20002. 

New Indicator, UCSD B-023, La Jolla, CA 
92093. collectively produced university- 
community newspaper 

New Iron Column, 1728 W. Ball Rd., Apt. 4, 
Anaheim, CA 92804. anarcho-punk 

New Options, P.O.B. 19324, Wash. DC 20036. 
New York Native, 249 W. Broadway, NYC 
10013. gay paper 

Nicaraguan Perspectives, P.O.B. 1004, 
Berkeley, CA 94701. 

North American Farmer, P.O.B. 176, Ames, IA 
50010. 

Northern Sun News, 1519 E. Franklin Ave., 
Minneapolis, MN 55404. anti-nuclear plants & 
weapons 

Northwest Passage, 1017B East Pike, Seattle, 
WA 98122. independent regional paper 

Notes for a New Underground, P.O.B. 3402, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 

The Nuclear Resister, Box 1503, Ukiah, CA 
95482. jailed no-nukers report 

Nuke Notes;Solidaridad!, 540 Pacific Ave., 
Santa Rosa, CA 95404. no nukes/no interven- 
tion in Central America 

off our backs, 1841 Columbia Rd., Rm. 212, 
NW, Wash. DC 20009. women’s newjournal 
Outrage, 108 Schuyler Pl., Ithaca, NY 14850. 
PeaceWork, 2161 Mass Ave., Cambridge, MA 
02140. peace & social justice newsletter 
Popular Communications, 76 W. Broadway, 
Hicksville, NY 11801. 

Popular Reality, P.O.B. 1593, Kalamazoo, MI 
49005. 

Post-Amerikan, P.Q.B. 3452, Bloomington, IL 
61702. independent community newspaper 
Prairie Sun, 521 S. Gilbert, Iowa City, IA 
52240. entertainment & current events 

Press Clips, 1424 16th St., NW, Suite 601, 
Wash. DC 20036. people for the american way 
Processed World, 55 Sutter St., #829, SF, CA 
94104. anti-office work | 

the Progressive, 409 E. Main St., Madison, WI 
53703. 

Progressive Platter, P.O.B. 638, Boston, Ken- 
more Sta., MA 02215. int’l music review 

the Progressive Review, 1739 Conn. Ave., NW, 
Wash. DC 20009. 

Progressive Student News, P.O.B. 1027, lowa 
City, IA 52244. 

Puerto Rico Libre, P.O.B. 319, Cooper Sta., 
NYC 10003. 

R.A.D., P.O.B. 867, Morro Bay, CA 93442. 
fanzine 

Radical America, 38 Union Sq., #14, Somer- 
ville, MA 02143. 

reagan death, c/o pete, 114 W. Gilman #14, 
Madison, WI 53701. fanzine 
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journal of progressive jewish thought 
SIPAPU, Rt. 1, Box 216, Winters, CA 95694. 
alternative press newsletter 

Slam, 357 E. Holt Rd., Williamston, MI 48895. 
fanzine 

Smash It Up, KGNU-88.5FM, P.O.B. 1076, 
Boulder, CO 80306. radio show looking for 
anarchist or socially aware bands 

Social Ecology Newsletter, Box 384, Rochester, 
VT 05767. 


the Southern Libertaian Messenger, Rt. 10, Box. 


52A, Florence, SC 29501. 

Southern Life, P.O.B. 10932, Raleigh, NC 
27605. ‘“‘all the print that’s fit to eat”’ 

the Spark, P.O.B. 528, Pt. Townsend, WA 
98368. 

Survival Network Newsletter, 1430 Urania, New 
Orleans, LA 70130. 

Synthesis, P.O.B. 1858, San Pedro, CA 90733. 
social ecology newsletter 

Student Anti-Apartheid Newsletter, 198 Broad- 
way, NYC 10038. 

Survival International USA, 2121 Decatur Pl., 
NW, Wash. DC 20008. rights of indigenous 
peoples 

Tabloid, P.O.B. 3243, Stanford, CA 94305. a 
review of mass culture & everyday life 
Troubled Times, P.O.B. 1539, Santa Cruz, CA 
95061-1539. fanzine 

Twisted Imbalance, 209 Syme Hall, Box 03541, 
N.C. State, Raleigh, NC 27695-7315. anarcho- 
JSanzine 

Upfront, 339 Lafayette St., NYC 10012. 
political art documentation/distribution 

the Utne Reader, 4306 Upton Ave., S., Mpls., 
MN 55410. alt. media review 

Whole Life Times, 18 Shepard St., Brighton, 
MA 02135. 

Woman News, P.O.B. 220, Village Sta., NYC 
10014. 

Women’s Voice, 2303 N. 44th St., Box 14-225, 
Phoenix, AZ 85008. Yaseen 
Workers’ Democracy, P.O.B. 24115, St. Louis, 
MO 63130. i : 
World War III Illustrated, 176 E. 3rd St., #1A, 
NYC 10009. comics magazine 

Yardroots, 2900 35th Ave., Oakland, CA 
94619. 

2600, P.O.B. 752, Middle Island, NY 
11953-0752. telecommunications info 
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Kick It Over, P.O.B. 5811, Station A, Toronto, 
ONT M5W 1P2. non/anti profit 

Reality Now, P.O.B. 6326, Sta. A, Toronto, 
ONT MS5W 1P7. A 

Free the Five Newsletter, P.O.B. 48296, Bentall 
Sta. Vancouver, BC V7X 1A1. vancouver 5 sup- 
port group 

ECOMEDIA Toronto, Box 915, Sta. F, Toron- 
to, ONT M4Y 2N39. int’l info network 


Open Road, Box 6135, Sta. G, Vancouver, BC’ 


V6R 4G5. int’! anarchist journal 


school students and little old ladies. I col- 
lected no money and made clear I did not 
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_ Green Action, 234 W. University, Tempe, AZ 
85281. environmental communication network 
Green Letter, P.O.B. 9242, Berkeley, CA 
94709. 

the Green Newsletter, 304 Alden Ave., New 
Haven, CT 06515. 

Greenpeace Examiner, 1611 Connecticut Ave., 
NW, Wash. DC 20009. 

Grey Zone, 1407 Wynne Ave., St. Paul, MN 
55808. 

the Guardian, 33 West 17th St., NYC 10011. in- 
dependent radical newsweekly 

Haiti Alert, P.O.B. 943, Miami Beach, FL 
33139. 

Harbinger, P.O.B. 328, Cooper Sta., NYC 
10276. journal of social ecology 

Hard Times, P.O.B. 924, Maywood, NJ 07607. 
fanzine 

Heartland, P.O.B. 3445, Jackson, WY 83001. 
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U.S. writers are being forced to confront 
political/social realities, and here is how I 
think this will impact our lives most 
noticeably. 

Even before criticism by Betty Friedan 
and other feminists, that PEN panels 
underrepresented women was self-evident. 
‘The majority attending were men. Like ex- 
perimental writers, women tend to get con- 
fined to the mid-lists. 

An unspoken theme of the congress was 
that writers should face reality and stop 
whining because ‘‘Publishing Is A 
Business.’’ O.K., this is the inescapable 
reality in publishing today: 90% of all 


reading in this country is done by women.. 


Walk any business district and count the 
women reading vs. the men boozing. U.S. 
men read little but formula writing 
—-sports, news, sci fi, thrillers, porn. 

And overwhelming publishing workers 
are women. 

The phrase ‘‘New York editor’’ conjures 
images of a gray-haired guy in a three-piece 
suit, which is who bosses are, in publishing 
like anywhere. But increasingly, every- 


Living in Fear, 121 Church St., 
29201. IWW, punk 

Lovin’ Forcful, 723 College Ave., Morgantown, 
WV 26505. 

Man-ah-atn, 842 Broadway, 8th Floor, NYC 
10003. native american 

the Marijuana Report, P.O.B. 8698, Portland, 
OR 97202. 


Maximum RockNRoll, P.O.B. 288, Berkeley, 


CA 94701. 
MERIP Middle East Report, Room 518, 475 
Riverside Dr. NYC NY 10115 


Midwest Resistance Newsletter, 1027 Sth Ave., 
SE, Cedar Rapids, IA 52403. 

Militarism Resource Project, P.O.B. 13416, 
Phila., PA 19101-3416. 


where, the bosses do less and less real 
work. The boss editors spend their time 
lunching and drinking with authors who’ve 
already found their audiences, established 
commercial viability, and ‘‘earned the 
right’’ to write whatever junk sells. 

But when your or my manuscript goes to 
a publishing house or agency or periodical 
or grant-granting foundation, the first per- 
son who reads it probably will be a feminist 
or post-feminist woman. She will make the 
decision whether even to show our stuff to 
the boss. 

If it has too many starlet jokes, if it of- 
fends her sensibilities about what women 
will read (and not throw it across the room 
and boycott the advertisers)—that is, not 
only if it is sexist but if it ignores sexism, 
dismisses child care and derogatory 
language, rape and wife-beating as 
somebody else’s problems—then that 
writing won’t be credible. Or publishable. 

New and unproven writers who refuse to 
adjust will find themselves hitting a wall of 
indifference wherever they turn. They 
won’t know why, but all the same, they’ll 
be blacklisted.’And they’ll deserve it. 

11 

“The Imagination of the Writer and the 
Imagination of the State’’—literature’s 
answer to rock aid spectaculars. I still 
believe salvation will come through the 
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Wash. DC 20036. people for the american way 
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the Progressive, 409 E. Main St., Madison, WI 

53703. 

Progressive Platter, P.O.B. 638, Boston, Ken- 

more Sta., MA 02215. int’ music review 

the Progressive Review, 1739 Conn. Ave., NW, 

Wash. DC 20009. 

Progressive Student News, P.O.B. 1027, lowa 

City, IA 52244. 

Puerto Rico Libre, P.O.B. 319, Cooper Sta., 

NYC 10003. 

R.A.D., P.O.B. 867, Morro Bay, CA 93442. 

fanzine 

Radical America, 38 Union Sq., #14, Somer- 

ville, MA 02143. 

reagan death, c/o pete, 114 W. Gilman #14, 

Madison, WI 53701. fanzine 


struggle of class against class, and no 
amount of hand-holding ‘and we-saying 
will change my mind. But I am happy to 
report our artistic future is passing from 
control by the Mailers and Buckleys and 
Todd Rundgrens to the Rose Styrons and 
Toni Morrisons, Little Steve Van Zendts 
and Bob Geldorfs. 

Here is where | hoped this article would 
end, but there’s a postscript. Complaints 
by Gore Vidal on the Tonight Show of 
superficial media coverage led me to re- 
quest press credentials. When the PEN 
bureaucrats hesitated I reminded them I 
wrote for a documented audience larger 
than that of many writers better known on- 
ly because they receive state money (foun- 
dation grants, university patronage, etc.). 
How could PEN ‘‘understand conflicts 
between writers and the state without input, 
from us who believe our state routinely 
blacklists ideas that reject the state and its 
subsidies?... I think I merit observor 
status at this historic event, yea even at the 
expense of some bourgeois expense ac- 
count lounge lizard who will miss the point 
of your work or eat up all your hors 
d’oevres and write nothing at all.’’ 


I felt my publicity skills had been 


challenged. So I arranged to play tapes I’d 


made of the U.S. Censorship and Fiction’ 
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Kick It Over, P.O.B. 5811, Station A, Toronto, 
ONT MSW 1P2. non/anti profit 

Reality Now, P.O.B. 6326, Sta. A, Toronto, 
ONT M5W 1P7. A 

Free the Five Newsletter, P.O.B. 48296, Bentall 
Sta. Vancouver, BC V7X 1A1. vancouver 5 sup- 
port group 

ECOMEDIA Toronto, Box 915, Sta. F, Toron- 
to, ONT M4Y 2N9. int’! info network 

Open Road, Box 6135, Sta. G, Vancouver, BC’ 
V6R 4GS. int’! anarchist journal 


school students and little old ladies. I col- 
lected no money and made clear I did not 
belong to or represent PEN. Along with 
the articles I’d written, I sent the American 
Center copies of the invites. What did I get 
back? 

A nasty letter from a shyster with a 


Riverside Drive address, three names and- 


his own telex. He said that I had no per- 
mission to record the sessions, which was 
not true. He said I must stop playing the 
tapes for people or I’d be infringing PEN’s 
copyright. 

So I’m sorry, you won’t be able to listen 
and decide for yourself whether the Times 
misquoted Vonnegut or everybody 
misconstrued Kirkpatrick Sale, not until 
PEN releases its cassette. Then you’ll be 
able to order it from the cassette-of-the- 
month club and charge it to your plastic 
and listen to it in the privacy of your home. 
As soon as marketing details are worked 
out, there’ll be free-flow of information 
again. Assuming you’re still interested. 
‘Assuming you’re interested now. If you’re 
not, or if you’re one of those who can’t 
read, or who don’t read, or who do read 
but gave up believing anything you read 
because anything that isn’t wheat-pasted to 
a lightpole was probably written by the 
government. ..well, I tried. 
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© Fayetteville RAR: clo PASE 
401 Watson St. 

Fayetteville, AR 72701 

¢ Citizens Against Arkansas 
Marijuana Laws 
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5518 Baseline Rd 

Little Rock, Ar. 72209 
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CALIFORNIA 

© People’s Telecom 
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415-540-0671 X151 
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P.O. Box 21701 

San Francisco, CA 94110 
415-626-1113 ask for Margo 
© Geoff Yippie 

2162 36th 

SF CA 94116 
415-564-4562 

© Dennis Peron 

3745 17th St. 

San Francisco, CA 94114 
415-552-9629 

© Reefer Raiders 

6702 Van Nuys Blvd. 
Van Nuys, CA 91405 

© Bound Together Books 
1369 Haight St. 

San Francisco, CA 94117 
415-431-8355 

.© Bart Cheever 

POB 23654 

San Diego, CA 92123 

© Misso’s Organic Farm 
Route 2, Box 142-A 
Tule Lake, CA 96134 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
© Maniac: Suite 89-C 

1718 Connecticut Ave, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 
#310-13 


© People Opposed to Trangs 
Box 6811 
Silver Spring MD. 20902 


FLORIDA 

© jim Evangelist: Reality Kitchen 
809 NW 4th Ave 

Gainesville, FLA 32601 
904-376-BLUE 

© No Business As Usual 

P.0. Box 16396 

Plantation, LF 33318-6396 
305-447-7874 


GEORGIA 

© Paul Cornwall 

P.0. Box 53265 

Atlanta, GA 30355 

(legal assistance available) 
© David Christian 

1110 Lindridge Ave 
Atlanta, GA 30324 


ILLINOIS 

© SHIMO Underground 
POB 4900 

Chicago, |! 60680 

© Chicago YIP 

POB 87254 

Chicago, |! 60607 
312-226-3248, Ron 

© RAR: c/o IPIRG 
Southern Illinois Univ. 
Carbondale, IIl 62901 
618-453-5215 


IOWA 

© Free Environment: 
Univ. of lowa 

POB 1225 

lowa City, IA 52244 

© Anonymous 

511-56 St. 

Des Moines lowa 50312 


KENTUCKY 

Lex. RAR: c/o Tony Briggs 
417 Ferrguson St. 
Lexington, KY 40503 


KANSAS 

¢ Gentle Anarchist 
PO Box 1313 
Lawrence, KS 66044 


MAINE 

© Gulf of Maine Books 

61 Maine St. 

Brunswick ME 04011 
207-729-5083 
207-833-6051 Gary Lawless 


MASSACHUSSETTS 

e United Campaign to Return 
Marijuana to the Pharmacopeia 
(UNCRAMP) 

P.O. Box 790 

Cambridge 'A'’, MA 

© N.E. Green Computer Net 

clo Dave Filipowski 

10 Roundhill Rd 

Lexington, MA. 02173 
617-862-1139 

© Sleepy Hollow Direct Action 
Committee, N.E. Network 

clo Skip Martin 

Brookfield Rd. 

Brimfield, MA 01010 
413-245-7407 


MICHIGAN 

© United Marijuana Smokers of 
Michigan (UMSOM) 
11280 McKinley 
Taylor, Ml 
313-287-9077 

e Wave Forms 

7281 Freda 
Dearborn, MI 48121 
313-581-4798 

© Wild Cat Ranch 
2640 Campbell Rd. 
Commons, MI 48619 
© SHIMO Underground 
PO Box 1563 
Kalamazoo, MI 49007 
© Joe Zackelle 

P.0.B. 381 

E. Lansing, MI 48823 


MINNESOTA 

© Todd, c/o Northern Sun News 
1519 E. Franklin 

Minneapolis, MN 55494 

© The Heathen Science Monitor 
POB 3181 Traffic Sta. 

Mpls. MN 55403 
 the-Backroom Anarchist Center 
3200 Chicago Av. S. 

Mpls. MN 55407 
612-822-3670 


MISSISSIPPI 

© Greg Ethridge 

132 Stonegate 

Madison, Miss. 39110 
601-856-7601 or 354-9841 


NEW JERSEY 

@ Andrew Smith 
Student Gov't Assoc. 
Seton Hall U. 

South Orange, NJ 07079 


NEW MEXICO 


© New Mexico Greens 


2005 Silver SE 
Albuquerque NM 87106 
505-243-2430 Trapper 
505-243-0843 Rona 


NEW YORK 

© North American Greens 

c/o 9 Bleecker St. 

New York, NY 10012 
212-533-5028 

© Red Balloon Collective 

c/o POLITY——S.U.N.Y. 

Stony Brook, NY 11794 

© Alternative News Collective 
585 Harriman Hall, Main St. 
SUNY—Buffalo Campus 
Buffalo, N.Y. 14214 
716-831-2412 

© Alternative Cultures Library 
Off Campus College Office-SUNY 
Binghamton, Vestal Pkwy East 
Binghamton, NY 13901 

© Bing. Committee on 

Central America 

PO Box 662, Westview Station 
Binghamton, NY 13905 

e Whole in the Wall Restaurant 
39 S. Washington St. 
Binghamton, NY 
607-722-0537 


OHIO 

© Columbus YIP & RAR 
POB 8275-A 

Columbus, OH 43201 
614-221-0444 

© Eastern Ohio RAR 

POB 436 

New Philadelphia, OH 44663 
216-339-4644 

e Andy Kessler 

11420 Hessler 

Cleveland, OH 44106 
216-229-9442 

© Anti-War Activists Com. 
216-321-2366 

© Emma Goldman Society 
1693 Coventry 44118 
Cleveland OH 44118 
216-371-7660 


OREGON 

© Bob Reis 

POB 1060 

Lake Oswego, OR 97034 


PENNSYLVANIA 

© Whole in the Universe Gang 
RD 1; Wholebrook, PA 15341 
© Pittsburgh YIP 

5564 Wilkens Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15217 

© Akhenaten Society/ 

Green Party Nuclei 

Box 76 N.P. 

Summerhill, PA 15958 

© Attorney Neil Price 
Revolutionary Legal Defense 
Box 154 

Tire Hill, PA 15959 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

© Merle Truesdale: clo GROW 
18 Bluff Rd. 

Columbia, SC 20201 
805-254-9398 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

© Black Hills Alliance 
Box 2508 

Rapid City, SD 57709 
605-342-5127 


TEXAS 

e Michael Helsem 
1031 Dewitt 
Dallas, TX 75224 
(214)941-8476 

© Houston RAR 
713-521-9574 
713-521-3293 

© Susan Olan 
POB 17802 
Austin, TX 78760 


VERMONT 

© Steve Rizzo 

10 Enright Ave. 
Windsor, VT 05089 
(802)674-5029 


WASHINGTON STATE 
© Seattle RAR: 

clo Left Bank Books 

92 Pike St. 

Seattle, WA 98101 


WISCONSIN 
© Madison Greensnet c/o Bryon 
1053 Williamson St. 
Madison WI 53703 
608-257-5517 

© Badger 

1611 Western Ave, Lot 10 
Eau Claire, WI 54703 

© Crazy Shepherd 

808 E. Wright St. 

Milw., WI 53212 
414-374-0648 Ask for Jim 


© American Cannabis Society — 
a4 2 ay 3 ; 


© Galerie Fokus 

3726 rue St. Hubert 

Montreal Kebek Canada H2L 4A2 
514-845-1814 


ALBERTA 

© Schism 

11537 102nd Ave. 
Edmonton, Alb. T5K OR2 


EUROPE 


UNITED KINGDOM 

© Alternative Wales: 

c/o Union Wholefoods 
105 Rhosmaen St. 
Llandeilon, Dyfed, Wales 
© Alternative London 
BCM Alter 

London WCI W5XX 

© New Instant 

c/o Playpen Publications 
BCM Instant 

London WCIN 3XX 

© International Times 

25 Denmark St. 

London, England WC2 
01-240-6024 

© Smokey Bears: 

c/o Clinton House 
Watergate St. 

London SE 8 

© Legalize Cannabis Campaign 
c/o | Elgin Ave. 

London W93RR 
289-3883 

© Polytantric (Festival info) 
4 Englands Lane 

London NW3 

722-3299 

© Black Chip 

55 Dupont Road 

London England SW20 8GH 


FRANCE 

© Viper: c/o Sinsemilla Editions 
10 Rue de Maillet 

Paris 72220 

Ecommoy, France 


GERMANY 
© Die Gruenen im Bundestag, 
(Federal Parliament), 
Bundeshaus, 
5300 BONN, 
W.Germany. 
(0228) 692021 
¢ Die Gruenen 
(Address for 


all regional 


parliamentary and policy groups, 
- fat. policy groups) 


© Anti-heroin: Jugend Hilft Jugend 
Max Brauer Allee 116 

D2 Hamburg 50 

040-380 9547 

© Anti-fascist: 
Anti-SA-Kommission K.B. 
Linden Allee 4, Post Box 7685 
D2 Hamburg 19 

040-435320 

¢ Eco/No Nukes: BBU 
Friedrich Ebert Allee 120 

D53 Bonn | 

0228-2233099 

¢ Police Tactics: 

GAL Demokratie & Recht/ 
Guenther 

Bartelstrasse 30 

D2 Hamburg 6 

040-4392991 


HOLLAND 
© Stuf Vry 
POB 1386 Groningen 
050-264788 Holland 


DENMARK 
© People Against Heroin: ee 
Herfra Og Videre ihe 
Badsmandsstraede 43 
1407 KBHK Denmark 
© Anarchist Bogcafe 
4] Nansensgade 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


NORWAY 
© Gateavisa 
Hjelmsgt 3, ey 
Oslo 3, Norway hes, 


SWEDEN a 
 “Svarta Manen” (Black Moon) ae 
Gotgatan 26, 
Stockholm, Sweden 

08/41 9446, 08/44 3986 HF 


© “Kafe 44” 
Tjarhousgatan 44 
Stockholm Sweden 


FINLAND 

© Musta Tuuli 

Box PL 151, 000141 
Helsinki 14, Finland 


GREECE 

© IDEODROME 
Dafnomili 25, 

11471 Athens Greece 


Saas wn wee . v if o rm WY. Iaiy. 

1718 Connecticut Ave, N.W. Hite renhor ting 132 Stonegate si al 808 E Wright St (0228) 692021 

Washington, D.C. 20009 Lawrence, KS 66044 Madison, Miss. 39110 POB 1060 Milw., WI 53212 ° Die Gruenen ; 
#310-13 ; ft 601-856-7601 or 354-9841 Lake Oswego, OR 97034 414-374-0648 Ask for Jim (Address for all regional 


parliamentary and policy groups, 
nat. policy groups) 

(Name, issue): c/o National Office 
Bundesgeschaeftsstelle, 
Colmantstr. ‘ 

5300 BONN. 

© Amnesty International 
Heerstr. 178, 

5300 Bonn 1. 

e Peace Movement: KOFAZ 
(Comm. for Peace, Disarmament, 
Cooperation), 


© American Cannabis Society 
POB 9208 
Madison, WI 53715 


CANADA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
© Open Road 

Box 6135 Station G 
Vancouver, BC, Canada 


— Gottesweg 52, 

ONTARIO 5 Koeln 51. 

© ELF (the Everything © Autonome Friedensbewegung: 
Liberation Front) clo Fripo 


Nernstweg 32-34, 

2 Hamburg 50. 

¢ Aktion Suehnezeichen 
Jebensstr. 1, 

1 Berlin 12 

e USA Contact 
GAL-Hamburg, AG Intern. / 


PO Box 1031, Adelaide. St. Stn., 
Toronto, Ont. M5C 2K4 
594-0234 

© AANN (Anti-Authoritarian 
News Network) 

POB 915, Station F. 

Toronto, Ont. M4Y 2N9 


© Peaceful Coexistence Collective Tom Todd 
46 Louisa St. Bartelsstr. 30, 
Ottawa, Ont. KIR 6Y8 Biting sai 
tel: 
eres | 'g QUEBEC © Die Tageszeitung 
a e The Greens of Quebec, Auslandsredaktion- 
P.0.Box 262, Wattstrasse 11-12. 


Succersale Jean-Talon, 
Montreal, Canada H1S 222 


4 \ys 
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Whatever doesn’t kill power 
is killed by it. 


International news, analysis and reviews of anti-authoritarian and liberation 


1 Berlin-Wedding 
491-30-463-9708 


NO on LAROUCHE, NO on CENSORSHIP Concert, 
Campaign Rally, S.F., OCT. 12, HIGH NOON 


aa - Jan Phillips/SCW 


5x7, 6/$7. 18/$18 by mail. 


movements, youth culture and music. Sample $1.00, subs- 2 hours pay for 4 issues. 
The Open Road, Box 6135, Station G, Vancouver, B.C., Canada, V6R 4G5 
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INTERNATIONAL WOMAN NOTECARDS 
fromthe Syracuse CULTURAL WORKERS 


Beijing Morning Birg 


A beautiful six notecard packet of 
full color*photographs by Jan Phillips. A sensitive and 
serious look into the eyes of women from China, India, Greece, 
Hawaii and the Himalayas. Blank inside. 


Syracuse Cultural Workers, Box 6367, Syracuse, NY 13217 (315) 474-1132 
Send 50¢ for our full color catalog of posters, cards, calendars. Wholesale welcome. 


August 1-3 National Green 
Alliance Powwow, 
415-525-7035 Jerry : 
Gwathney. ve 
August 14-17 the Great ei 
Peace March arrives in 

Chicago, IL. 

Sept. 18-22 Midwest 

regional Rainbow Gathering, 

Shawnee Nat'l Forest, 

Carbondale, IL. 

Sept. 27 Great Midwest 

Marijuana Harvest Fest at 

the State Capital, Madison, 

WI., Saturday, 1:30 pm, 

608-257-5517. 

Oct. 10 Student Direct 

Action Day for South Africa: 

Nov. 7-9 Mobilization for 

Survival National 

Conference, Milwaukee, WI. 
212-533-5028. i 
Dec. 6-7 National ¥ 
Alternative Politics A 
Conference, Chicago, IL. ca 


~ Jan Phillips /SCwW 
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CANADA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
© Open Road 

Box 6135 Station G 
Vancouver, BC, Canada 
V6R 465 


ONTARIO 

© ELF (the Everything 

Liberation Front) 

PO Box 1031, Adelaide St. Stn., 
Toronto, Ont. M5C 2K4 
594-0234 

¢ AANN (Anti-Authoritarian 
News Network) 

POB 915, Station F. 

Toronto, Ont. M4Y 2N9 
Peaceful Coexistence Collective 
46 Louisa St. 

Ottawa, Ont. KIR 6Y8 


QUEBEC 

© The Greens of Quebec, 
P.0.Box 262, 

Succersale Jean-Talon, 
Montreal, Canada HIS 222, 


NO on LAROUCHE, NO on CENSORSHIP Conse 
Campaign Rally, S.F., OCT. 12, HIGH NOON 


i} 


Whatever doesn’t kill power 
is killed by it. 


International news, analysis and reviews of anti-authoritarian and liberation 


Maggie - Jan Phillips/SCW 


movements, youth culture and music. Sample $1.00, subs- 2 hours pay for 4 issues. 


The Open Road, Box 6135, Station G, Vancouver, B.C., Canada, V6R 4G5 
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Colmantstr. 

5300 BONN, 

e Amnesty International 
Heerstr. 178, 

5300 Bonn 1. 

e Peace Movement: KOFAZ 
(Comm. for Peace, Disarmament, 
Cooperation), 

Gottesweg 52, 

5 Koeln 51 

© Autonome Friedensbewegung: 
clo Fripo 

Nernstweg 32-34, 

2 Hamburg 50 

© Aktion Suehnezeichen 
Jebensstr. 1, 

1 Berlin 12. 

© USA Contact 

GAL-Hamburg, AG Intern./ 

Tom Todd 

Bartelsstr. 30, 

2 Hamburg 6, 

tel: (040) 439 2991 

© Die Tageszeitung 
Auslandsredaktion- 

Wattstrasse 11-12. 

1 Berlin-Wedding 
491-30-463-9708 


INTERNATIONAL WOMAN NOTECARDS 
fromthe Syracuse CULTURAL WORKERS 


Beijing Morning Bird 


A beautiful six notecard packet of 
full color*photographs by Jan Phillips. A sensitive and 
serious look into the eyes of women from China, India, Greece, 
Hawaii and the Himalayas. Blank inside. 
5x7, 6/$7. 18/$18 by mail. 


Syracuse Cultural Workers, Box 6367, Syracuse, NY 13217 (315) 474-1132 
Send 50¢ for our full color catalog of posters, cards, calendars. Wholesale welcome. 


August 1-3 National Green 
Alliance Powwow, 
415-525-7035 Jerry 
Gwathney. 

August 14-17 the Great 
Peace March arrives in 
Chicago, IL. 

Sept. 18-22 Midwest 
regional Rainbow Gathering, 
Shawnee Nat'l Forest, 
Carbondale, IL. 

Sept. 27 Great Midwest 
Marijuana Harvest Fest at 
the State Capital, Madison, 
WI., Saturday, 1:30 pm, 
608-257-5517. 

Oct. 10 Student Direct 
Action Day for South Africa: 
Nov. 7-9 Mobilization for 
Survival National 
Conference, Milwaukee, WI. 
212-533-5028. 

Dec. 6-7 National- 
Alternative Politics 
Conference, Chicago, IL. 
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MORE PHONE FUN... 


Most of you know by now OF in case you 
didn’t know,~our pal Jerry Falwell has 
changed his number once again. It is no longer 
toll free. It's 1-804-847-2000. You can still 
play the game via phone, but it'll show up on 
you/your parents’ phone bill. Or you'll be 
spending anywhere from 20‘ to $2.00 or more, 
depending on whether you use a home or pay 
phone. 

There is another, far cheaper way to play the 
Falwell Game. It only costs a postage stamp. 
Write to Jerry Falwell, Lynchburg, VA 
24514 and request free information. Have it 
sent to friends, enemies, even make-believe 
families at non-existent street addresses. 
Collect junk mail and send it to him. Imagine 
the look on his face when several packages 
come to him with “RETURN TO SENDER, 
ADDRESS UNKNOWN" stamped on it or with 
garbage inside. Oh, and be sure to include a 
disconnected phone #. 

If you choose to play by phone, having info 
sent to the address of your choice will make the 
call worth the money you spend on the call. 

The latest of Falwell’s antics is to form a 
Christian Anti-Defamation League, the purpose 
of which being to intimidate those who 
question/criticize his alleged logic. Needless to 
say, he’s lost mucho dinero from the hang-up 
calls. Let’s increase the loss of revenue. 

Jimmy Swaggert—whose remarks about 
gays provoked the Falwell Game—address and 
ym Baton Rouge, LA 70821-2550, 

The 700 Club is Virginia Beach, VA 
23463, 800-446-0700 or 804-0700. 
Pat Robertson is running for president, and 
advocates killing Kaddaffy—a move which 
would make a martyr out of ole Mo. So much for 
He _ To Life and Thou Shalt Not Kill, right, 

atso? 
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ANARCHISTS & 
THIRD WORLD 
REVOLUTIONS 


Two years ago after returning from 
Central America, Open Road and Over- 
throw published a letter from me about 
my impressions of Nicaragua, titled 
‘*Vanguard Leadership and Direct- 
Democracy.’’ Among some anarchist 
circles, it caused a lot of anger, probably 
because I legitimized some non-anarchist 
directions of the revolution. 

This and the growing anti-authoritarian 
debate on Central America has provoked 
me to think about the dilemma of what 
position anti-authoritarians should take 
regarding these Third World revolutions. 
Moreover, the lessons of Nicaragua 
challenge some purist anarchist dogmas. 
It polarizes the positions of struggling for 
realistic lesser goals vs. advocating 
utopia. 

There are scores of white North 
American anti-authoritarians who are 
trashing the Nicaraguan revolution from 
their ‘Yanqui’ perspective. Most have 
never stepped foot in Nicaragua, never 
mind have any substantial experience in a 
Third World country. 

I’ve spent twice as many years in the 
Third World as I have lived in the U.S., 
and two of the three months I spent in 
Central America were in Nicaragua. I will 
arrogantly insist that most of these anti- 
authoritarians don’t have a coherent 
understanding of the Nicaraguan situa- 
tion. Oh sure, they know lots of 
facts—that may or may not be true. They 
probably have a worked-out preconcep- ~ 


alienated from the world outside of 
Gringolandia (USA). 

Mass movements and revolutions are 
plagued with contradictions. Even small 
circles of anarchists often have more con- 
tradictions than they can handle. How 
can we take seriously a North American 
writer who might be part of an anarchist 
organization that can’t manage to grow 
beyond a dozen or so activists at the 
most, trashing the inevitable contradic- 
tions within a Third World mass revolu- 
tion she/he has no experience with? 

This is the dilemma North American 
anti-authoritarians have to confront bet- 
ween their ideals and world reality. 

For instance, anti-authoritarians are 
too quick to blame the failings of revolu- 
tions on the vanguards. Suddenly, the ac- 
tivity of ‘the people’ is ignored. It’s 
an anarchist principle that anarchy can 
only be realized from the struggle by the 
people themselves. 

When ‘the people’ don’t have an anar- 
chist revolution as we would like, it’s 
misleading to then analyze them only as 
impotent victims, manipulated by an elite 
regime. In Nicaragua, there is much more 
grass-roots power than North American 
rightists and anarchists alike 
acknowledge. The Sandinistas didn’t 
magically appear. To a large part, they 
were developed and are supported by the 
population who have not come up with a 
viable alternative. 

Isn’t the position of ‘‘reform or 
revolution’ or ‘‘no middle ground’’ 
dogmatic? It is politically naive to believe 
that people from an oppressed and 
hierarchical country will be able to have 
a successful anarchist revolution in 
isolation. 

First of all, the imperialist empires will 
not permit it. Secondly, the preconditions 
for such a revolution are that a majority 
of the people share an anarchist perspec- 
tive, and are united in their desires and 
commitment to achieve an anarchist 
society. Since this is nowhere the case, 
then the only revolutionary change possi- 
ble these days is somewhere in between 
reform and complete social revolution. In 
other words, a middle ground. 

In Nicaragua, the Nicaraguans were 
never unified in their desires, nor in their 
commitment to change. The essential 


cenncepts of anarchism were niot in the, ist 


behavior and positions among anti- 
authoritarians. Black was caught trying 
to burn down the PW office with people 
living upstairs. PW was said to have 
beaten up Black. Anti-authoritarians all 
over have been enlisted by the various 
sides to sling their own arrows. Even if 
only a few were directly involved, it’s 
revealing to note that other anti- 
authoritarians were unable to construc- 
tively help out. 

Remember that several years ago, some 
anarchists also opted for the censorship 
route to solve a conflict by wrecking the 
anarchist Wooden Shoe Bookshop. 

Just as the Sandinistas have labeled 
some critics as contras in order to 
discredit and justify repressing them, so 
have anarchists maliciously labeled other 
anarchists as police agents, 
authoritarians, or the worst: Marxists; 
e.g. Strike accused Direct Action of being 
all three; or read the rotating denuncia- 
tions in the SRAF Bulletin. (Actually, I 
don’t read SRAF, but my friends tell me 
the juicy dirt in it now and then) 

Naturally, I’m not saying that we 
should be apologists for regimes like the 
Sandinistas as are so many in the Left. 
They have good and bad points that are 
invaluable to learn from. The bottom line 
is that if it wasn’t for the Sandinista 
guerrillas, Nicaragua would still be under 
the U.S./Somoza dictatorship. 

The clearest expression of First World 
alienation is trivializing revolutionary 
gains that overcome a system of endemic 
starvation, child mortality, illiteracy and 
colonialism. Only someone from our 
bloated society, like Keith Sorel, can 
cynically dismiss that as ‘‘small 
changes,”’ granted by the Sandinistas to 
exploit more productivity from wage 
slaves. Taken to its logical conclusion, 


this argument devalues any change. Even > 


anarchist collectives become merely ‘self- 
managed exploitation.’ 

Within anti-imperialist activity, there is 
a middle ground between groveling sup- 
port of Leftist regimes, and ultra pure 
positions that refuse to act because it is 
useless to support any change that is 
“less than’’ anarchist. It’s like some peo- 
ple are hanging around waiting for an 


‘anarchist revolution to fall out of the 


sky. They’ll have better luck getting hit 
a space eta debris. ” 
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The latest of Falwell’s antics is to form a 
Christian Anti-Defamation League, the purpose 
of which being to intimidate those who 
question/criticize his alleged logic. Needless to 
say, he’s lost mucho dinero from the hang-up 
calls. Let’s increase the loss of revenue. 

Jimmy Swaggert—whose remarks about 
gays provoked the Falwell Game—address and 
dans Sav Rouge, LA 70821-2550, 

The 700 is Virginia Beach, VA 
23463, 800-446-0700 or 804-0700. 
Pat Robertson is running for president, and 
advocates killing Kaddaffy—a move which 
would make a martyr out of ole Mo. So much for 
the Right To Life and Thou Shalt Not Kill, right, 
Patso? 
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nazis should not be taken 
n the United States, since they have 
fan winning elections! We are printing their 
phone numbers for informational purposes only! 
We feel that the public should be aware of its 
“resident Nazis.” It would be nice for people to 
crank the following La Roucheoid numbers or 
“accidentally” spill liquids on, or tip over their 
propagandatables at airports or street corners 
and talk to them in the only language they 
understand. 

Remember, these are the lowlifes who launch- 
ed the “War On Drugs”, calling for recriminaliz- 
ing pot!!! 

© National Democratic Policy Committee, 
20 South King St., Leesburg, VA 
22075—703-689-1087 

Toll-free hotline—1-800-553-7900 
Campaigner Publications—703-435-8617 
Caucus Distributors—703-689-1090 
Executive Intelligence Review—703-777-9401 
Fusion Energy Foundation—703-777-6057 
Ben Franklin Booksellers—703-777-3661 
Editorial offices—703-777-4039 
Intelligence—703-777-4746 
War Room—703-777-5489 
Press—703-777-5305 
World Comp.—703-689-7067 

© WY. office, 18 E. 41st St; room 1906, 
NYC 10017—2719-696-4220 219.955.4516 
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circles, it caused a lot of anger, probably 
because I legitimized some non-anarchist 
directions of the revolution. 

This and the growing anti-authoritarian 
debate on Central America has provoked 
me to think about the dilemma of what 
position anti-authoritarians should take 
regarding these Third World revolutions. 
Moreover, the lessons of Nicaragua 
challenge some purist anarchist dogmas. 
It polarizes the positions of struggling for 
realistic lesser goals vs. advocating 
utopia. 

There are scores of white North 
American anti-authoritarians who are 
trashing the Nicaraguan revolution from 
their ‘Yanqui’ perspective. Most have 
never stepped foot in Nicaragua, never 
mind have any substantial experience in a 
Third World country. 

I’ve spent twice as many years in the 
Third World as I have lived in the U.S., 
and two of the three months I spent in 
Central America were in Nicaragua. I will 
arrogantly insist that most of these anti- 
authoritarians don’t have a coherent 
understanding of the Nicaraguan situa- 
tion. Oh sure, they know lots of 
facts—that may or may not be true. They 
probably have a worked-out preconcep- 


tion of what a revolution should be, but, t 


this isn’t enough. Then these eee 


| deliv: iver supposedly authoritative (but _ 


defacto authoritarian) analysis and 
critiques. 

This is common with many other issues 
besides the Third World, but the result is 
often the same. What analysis and criti- 
que do we get too often? Depending on 
the author’s literary skills, they may paint 
an exquisite and layish portrait of a 
Third World revdlehion (or any other 
particular issue they aren’t involved in). 
And it will seem so real—except to the 
people who are involved in the issue. 
This isn’t critical analysis, this the fine 
art of armchair babbling. Any an- 
thropologist knows that you can’t 
critically study a culture without directly 
experiencing that culture. 

It’s not that these critiques are always 
useless. Some are right on target, and 
many offer valuable perspectives. But 
generally only those involved in the ex- 


perience are able to judge. 


A good example of this is No Middle 
Ground, an anti-authoritarian magazine 


‘on Latin America. Of the five authors 


who have published articles on Nicaragua 
in NMG, only one, Caitlin Manning who 
is fluent in Spanish, has visited the coun- 
try since the revolution. I don’t know if 
the others have ever visited Nicaragua. 
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impotent victims, manipulated by an elite 
regime. In Nicaragua, there is much more 
grass-roots power than North American 
rightists and anarchists alike 
acknowledge. The Sandinistas didn’t 
magically appear. To a large part, they 
were developed and are supported by the 
population who have not come up with a 
viable alternative. 

Isn’t the position of ‘‘reform or 
revolution’’ or ‘‘no middle ground”’ 
dogmatic? It is politically naive to believe 
that people from an oppressed and 
hierarchical country will be able to have 
a successful anarchist revolution in 
isolation. 

First of all, the imperialist empires will 
not permit it. Secondly, the preconditions 
for such a revolution are that a majority 
of the people share an anarchist perspec- 
tive, and are united in their desires and 
commitment to achieve an anarchist 
society. Since this is nowhere the case, 
then the only revolutionary change possi- 
ble these days is somewhere in between 
reform and complete social revolution. In 
other words, a middle ground. 

In Nicaragua, the Nicaraguans were 
never unified in their desires, nor in their 
commitment to change. The essential 


qenecepts of anarchism ‘were not in the 


cons ness, let alone passion. 
€ COI tinuing | war, their eco-- 
nomy, technology and military defense 
can’t even begin to provide for a sover- 
eign, self-sufficient, anarchist society. 

It’s not surprising that Nicaragua has 
to enter the capitalist world market in 
order to buy needed health supplies, 
weapons, machines and parts. The alter- 
native is reverting to a pre-industrial 
society that would be quickly overrun by 
the U.S.’s contras. 

Even the Miskito Indian conflict with 
the Sandinistas defies the simplistic 
analysis anarchists often deliver. If we 
are to support the Miskitos’ aspirations 
to live autonomously, how are we to ex- 
press it when the Miskitos themselves are 
divided? Some are aligned with the CIA 
and the ex-Somocistas. Some Miskitos 
are unaligned, fighting the Sandinistas 
for autonomy. Some are aligned with the 
Sandinistas because they feel that’s the 
best option. And many are caught in the 
middle, afraid to take sides. Even the 
most progressive militants within the 
American Indian Movement and the In- 
dian Treaty Council are split on this 
issue. 4 

Concerning human rights abuses, it’s 
clear that the Sandinistas are committing 
them—although much less severely and 
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Naturally, r’ m not saying that we 
should be apologists for regimes like the 
Sandinistas as are so many in the Left. 
They have good and bad points that are 
invaluable to learn from. The bottom line 
is that if it wasn’t for the Sandinista 
guerrillas, Nicaragua would still be under 
the U.S./Somoza dictatorship. 


The clearest expression of First World 
alienation is trivializing revolutionary 
gains that overcome a system of endemic 
starvation, child mortality, illiteracy and 
colonialism. Only someone from our 
bloated society, like Keith Sorel, can 
cynically dismiss that as ‘‘small 
changes,”’ granted by the Sandinistas to 
exploit more productivity from wage 
slaves. Taken to its logical conclusion, 
this argument devalues any change. Even 
anarchist collectives become merely ‘self- 
managed exploitation.’ 

Within anti-imperialist activity, there is 
a middle ground between groveling sup- 
port of Leftist regimes, and ultra pure 
positions that refuse to act because it is 
useless to support any change that is 
‘less than’’ anarchist. It’s like some peo- 
ple are hanging around waiting for an 


‘anarchist revolution to fall out of the 


sky. They’ll have better luck getting hit 
by space shuttle debris. i 
ven if we feel that the Sandinistas are 


_ becoming the “New Boss”’, let’s not lose 


Perspective that the #1 authoritarian Boss 
in global politics is U.S. imperialism. 


(The USSR runs a distant second). The 
'U.S.’s main opponents are not any 


domestic opposition forces, but are the 
Third World national liberation 

movements. None of those movements 
that I know of identify with anarchism. 

North American anarchists can’t have 
it both ways. Sure they can be purists, ig- 
nore the national liberation struggles, and 
maybe just deal with U.S. imperialism at 
home. However, a clear focal point of 
the cruelty of imperialism is when it bat- 
tles against the national liberation 
movements. To some degree, these 
movements should be supported because 
it is they who do the fighting and horri- 
ble suffering. In that sense, we maintain 
a very privileged position. 

If it wasn’t for the large amount of in- 
ternational aid going to Vietnam or 
Nicaragua, for instance, U.S. imperialism 
would have wiped out the revolutions 
and proven itself undefeatable. Our anti- 
imperialist activity here benefits because 
of that direct aid to national liberation 
struggles. 

Anti-authoritarians can benefit with a 
more vigorous, rather than vacuous, 
analvcic of the changing world. If anti- 
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phone numbers for informational purposes only! 
We feel that the public should be aware of its 
“resident Nazis.” It would be nice for people to 
crank the following La Roucheoid numbers or 
“accidentally” spill liquids on, or tip over their 
propagandatables at airports or street corners 
and talk to them in the only language they 
understand. 

Remember, these are the lowlifes who launch- 
ed the “War On Drugs’’, calling for recriminaliz- 
ing pot!!! 
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defacto kta aidan analysis and — 
critiques. 

This is common with many other issues 
besides the Third World, but the result is 
often the same. What analysis and criti- 
que do we get too often? Depending on 
the author’s literary skills, they may paint 
an exquisite and layish portrait of a 
Third World revolution (or any other 
particular issue they aren’t involved in). 
And it will seem so real—except to the 
people who are involved in the issue. 
This isn’t critical analysis, this the fine 
art of armchair babbling. Any an- 
thropologist knows that you can’t 
critically study a culture without directly 
experiencing that culture. 

It’s not that these critiques are always 
useless. Some are right on target, and 
many offer valuable perspectives. But 
generally only those involved in the ex- 


perience are able to judge. 


A good example of this is No Middle 
Ground, an anti-authoritarian magazine 


‘on Latin America. Of the five authors 


who have published articles on Nicaragua 
in NMG, only one, Caitlin Manning who 
is fluent in Spanish, has visited the coun- 
try since the revolution. I don’t know if 
the others have ever visited Nicaragua. 
Caitlin’s report does give a good flavor 
of the country. 

I thought Tom Wetzel’s articles were 
accurate when I was able to verify the 
facts. Tom attempts to provide explana- 
tions of some of the failures of the 
revolution that are outside of the ruling 
Sandinistas’ responsibility. Although, 
some anti-Sandinistas interpret Tom as 
blaming the Sandinistas for essentially all 
the major problems. 

However, the articles by Sally Frye and 
Keith Sorel blasting the Sandinistas were 
incredibly facile. Their attempts to judge 
the contradictions in Nicaragua unveils 
their self-righteous, anarcho-cynicism 
perspective. 

No Middle Ground could generate a 
useful analysis on Latin America for its 
white North American readers if it had: 
1) more critical and less facile articles on 
Nicaragua; and 2) more writing from the 
perspective of Latin Americans in the 
struggle—rather than from Yanquis 
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can’t even begin to provide for a sover- 
eign, self-sufficient, anarchist society. 

It’s not surprising that Nicaragua has 
to enter the capitalist world market in 
order to buy needed health supplies, 
weapons, machines and parts. The alter- 
native is reverting to a pre-industrial 
society that would be quickly overrun by 
the U.S.’s contras. 

Even the Miskito Indian conflict with 
the Sandinistas defies the simplistic 
analysis anarchists often deliver. If we 
are to support the Miskitos’ aspirations 
to live autonomously, how are we to ex- 
press it when the Miskitos themselves are 
divided? Some are aligned with the CIA 
and the ex-Somocistas. Some Miskitos 
are unaligned, fighting the Sandinistas 
for autonomy. Some are aligned with the 
Sandinistas because they feel that’s the 
best option. And many. are caught in the 
middle, afraid to take sides. Even the 
most progressive militants within the 
American Indian Movement and the In- 
dian Treaty Council are split on this 
issue. c 

Concerning human rights abuses, it’s 
clear that the Sandinistas are committing 
them—although much less severely and 
frequently than that of their neighbors at 
war. 

To what extent is the State solely 
responsible for human rights abuses? For 
example, the Sandinistas came out on the 
more humanitarian side than the popula- 
tion, when they outlawed the death 
penalty. This angered many citizens who 
were victims of the ex-National Guard. 
Within Nicaragua, the contra groups, in- 
cluding the Miskito MISURA, are guilty 
of more documented acts of violence 
against civilians than the Sandinistas. 

The few North American anarchists in 
existence fighting among themselves, pro- 
ve that they won’t need a State to com- 
mit human rights abuses. Yet anarchists 
conveniently maintain that the San- 
dinistas commit abuses only because they 
are a State. 

It’s hard to be optimistic that anar- 
chists would be different. The Bob 
Black/Processed Word conflict provoked 
an incredible amount of authoritarian 
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‘perspective that the #1 authoritarian Boss 


in global politics is U.S. imperialism. 


(The USSR runs a distant second). The 
‘U.S.’s main opponents are not any 


domestic opposition forces, but are the 
Third World national liberation 

movements. None of those movements 
that I know of identify with anarchism. 

North American anarchists can’t have 
it both ways. Sure they can be purists, ig- 
nore the national liberation struggles, and 
maybe just deal with U.S. imperialism at 
home. However, a clear focal point of 
the cruelty of imperialism is when it bat- 
tles against the national liberation 
movements. To some degree, these 
movements should be supported because 
it is they who do the fighting and horri- 
ble suffering. In that sense, we maintain 
a very privileged position. 

If it wasn’t for the large amount of in- ~ 
ternational aid going to Vietnam or 
Nicaragua, for instance, U.S. imperialism 
would have wiped out the revolutions 
and proven itself undefeatable. Our anti- 
imperialist activity here benefits because 
of that direct aid to national liberation 
struggles. 

Anti-authoritarians can benefit with a 
more vigorous, rather than vacuous, 
analysis of the changing world. If anti- 
authoritarians really want to propagate 
their ideals in regard to the Third World 


‘revolutions, they need to get away from 


armchair purist positions that condemn 


‘everything that doesn’t correspond to tex- 


tbook anarchism. Stepping out of the 
gilded cage into the real world and get- 
ting dirty hands is the only way to keep 
our theory credible. 

To those clinging to the ‘‘no middle 
ground’’ position, I strongly recommend 
that you live and struggle for a time in a 
Third World country. Maybe you can 
come up with some libertarian, creative 
and practical solutions to the damage in- 
flicted by international imperialism, and 
the numerous internal contradictions 
which frustrate all revolutionary goals. © 

Winter 85/86 

Ron Reed 

c/o CISPLA 

Box 14712 

_ Gainesville, Fl. 32601 


THE REAGAN ADMINISTRATION SO FAR 


Spotting Puddlehead in a dark secluded section of the cafe, 
Velveeta slowly pushed her way through the maze of tables 
and chairs filled with rowdy shriners wearing little fez hats 
and devouring huge vats of warm, chlorinated lard strained 
through irradiated cigar butts! 

“I'm sorry I'm late” she snapped, quite sarcastically, "but | 
had to drive around a while trying to find a place to incinerate 
my typewriter! 

“Sit down” Puddlehead whispered, through a hair dryer 
hose with Josef Stalin's toenails glued to it! 

“| must tell you” Puddlehead insisted, in a serious voice, 
“I'm an informer for the Youth International Party Information 
Network!" he blurted out, spraying a gooey mass of pine 
scented saliva into the furry air conditioning vent! 

“| have absolutely no Idea what you're talking about!" she 
laughed, and stood up, walked out of the cafe, and set fire to 
a pair of chocolate scissors! 

Friends, OVERTHROW is published, in fact, by the YOUTH 
INTERNATIONAL PARTY INFORMATION SERVICE! The articles 

—_and information in these pages were contributed by people 
from around the world, and from hundreds of Newsletters, 
magazines, and alternative papers we receive every week. 
Much of it is never covered by the mass media, but the news 
gets out nonetheless, thanks to the efforts of so many active 
people. People like Velveeta and Puddlehead, who send us 
news stories, photos, scandalous gossip, and cartoons. And 
the story gets out as well because of the thousands of people 
who sell OVERTHROW, those who get their local bookstores to 
sell it, and those who subscribe by mail. You don't need a 
membership card to be a YIPPIE! All you need to do is keep 
active, stay informed, and saufee thumbtacks in a pool of 
tanning butter and diced sparkplugs! 


C)Send me information on the North American Green network. 
{JEnclosed is $10 for one year's worth of your paganistic, atheistic publication. 
[Contact me right away about organizing upcoming events in my area and nationally. 


{JEnclosed is a $12.95 donation. Please send me your 733-page pamphlet, mens NEWS 
describing Yippie! history and activities, 3 


Name pS Fs 2 2 ee anon : 
Address 
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Make all checks payable c/o OVERTHROW, P.0.B. 392, Canal St. Sta., New York, NY 10013 


